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SACRAMENTO residents wi! 
recognize the modern homes ap 
pearing in this aerial view of the 
new South Land Park Hills Distric: 
near the Municipal Airport. 


Also new in Sacramento will be 
California Casualty’s move to a 
larger branch office soon to be 
opened at 1915 21st Street. These 
expanded quarters will enable us 
to provide increased persona! 
service on claims and under- 
writing for our rapidly growing 
number of policyholders in the 
Sacramento area. 
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on typical 
home insurance with CTA- sponsored Bi in-1 1 package policy! 


THE ECONOMICAL Way to insure your home and personal property is 
with the CTA-sponsored Homeowners Policy. This neat package pro- 
tects your dwelling, household contents and personal property against 
fire and allied perils at home and away. It includes coverage for glass 
breakage and personal and professional liability. Initial premium is 
20 per cent less than for comparable protection with 5 separate policies 
at standard rates! CTA members have had their costs further reduced 
by an average 20 per cent dividend at policy expiration. Typical savings 
have totaled $65 for owners and $39 for tenants! 


*TENANTS also may insure for household goods, personal property, and personal 
and professional liability at similar savings. 

























SEND FOR A PERSONAL QUOTATION Now! c 
No matter where you live in California or @ 
when your present policies expire, return 
the reply coupon now for exact premiums 
and estimated savings for your particular 
property. See how much you may save. 
An individually prepared quotation will 7 
be sent to you by mail. No obligation. No © 
salesman will call. OR PHONE COL- 
LECT TO nearest office: ee 
L. A. ..MA6-1461 Sac. ....HI4-8323 fe 
S. F. ...EX7-3500 Fresno .BA 2-8486 He 
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CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL T00 


—> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-sponsort 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 





Teacher’s Home School 

TOU sca gi i cl NN Se le ee mr ae , 
Present Spouse’s First 

Mailing Address___ eae i COUN me initial = 





If all residents are 
non-smokers, check box L 





Address of Property To Be Insured___ St NN oe 


(If same as mailing eddress, write same") 





If your home is within 5 miles of a fire station and also within 1,000 feet of a fire hydrant, check box [] 














= Sa 
< HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 
= es 
z d: Value é Building Date Present Dwelling Value of Personal Property 
wu? (Am‘t Ins. Desired) $___ ee (Amount of Insurance Desired) $_-.__ 
ww (If no policy, write None") 
ww Sian ts N ld Date Present Personal Property 
i ame ai sente) Dalles Qual a - 
city limits? Yes [] No[] Cross Streets $$ $$ | OE ee (If no policy, write “None") 
If you are in a Special Fire Private Apart- 
District, please give its name_ : at es acereerma - feo . | live in (check one): Dwelling (]) ment () Other 
Ownership Number of Living Units 
of Dwelling: Fully Owned (] Cal. Vet.) G.I.£] FHA() Other (5 | In Building: 1 to4() (If over 4, show number of units) 
Name of Bank or || Does the building contain any 
other Mortgagee Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.)? Yes) No(]) H 
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Survival of a democratic philosophy and its practices 
through a sound system of public education is surely a 
No. 1 American goal. Professional and lay forces work- 
ing together on a broad 
front is the only way fo 
achieve it. Isolation of 
school and community is 
giving way to an older 
tradition of mutual inter- 
est. A groundswell of in- 
terest in recent months 
will undoubtedly be one 
of the greatest single 
contributions of our time 
toward making democ- 
racy work with lasting 
vitality. 

The professional organization and lay associations 
share America’s most valuable resources: the children of 
our classrooms. The desire to provide a quality education 
for every child must be translated into concrete goals 
through the cooperative effort of teachers, administra- 
iors, and the lay public. 

All must agree to three basic remedies: broadened 
financial support, upgraded teacher preparation, and re- 
vision of the curriculum to meet the needs of all children. 


po Carsley 


PRESIDENT 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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SCHOOL DROP-OUTS, youths’ growing difficulty in 
finding employment, and insufficient qualified youth 
personnel are alarming factors when added to an 
already serious delinquency rate. So states a conference 
report issued by the National Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. Of vital impor- 
tance in combating this syndrome is education of the 
American people to awareness of “its magnitude and its 
effects on our community and nation. And they must 
be advised as to the positive steps that can and must be 
taken.” National Association of Broadcasters President 
LeRoy Collins, a former state governor and member of 
the conference committee, has pledged cooperation of 
the broadcasting industry in supporting the needed 
“broad-scale informational program.” Recommenda- 
tions of the governors’ conference group included ac- 
ceptance of the NAB offer, appointment of a coordinat- 
ing agency or official in each state, and establishment 
of a “national clearing house” to utilize resources of all 
interested groups, both public and private. 


SOUND BARRIER? Homer W. Wood, publisher of the 
Porterville Evening Recorder, is publicizing a resolution 
adopted by the California State Senate May 23, intro- 
duced by Senator J. Howard Williams, calling on Con- 
gress “to initiate and support legislation to establish a 
National Spelling Commission with the duty and au- 
thority to establish a U.S. Official Dictionary with 
reformed and simplified spelling as well as pronuncia- 
tion.” His brochure quotes Dr. Ralph Owen of Temple 
University as stating that “Italian and Turkish (since 
1930) uses 27 letters for 27 sounds, German uses 38 
symbols for 36 sounds, Russian (since 1918) uses 36 
symbols for 34 sounds—but English uses 250 symbols 
(including letters or combinations) for 44 sounds.” 
Journal readers who are interested in simplified spelling 
may keep in touch with the movement through “Spell- 
ing Progress Bulletin” ($3 year), published quarterly by 
Newell W. Tune, 5848 Alcove Ave., North Hollywood. 
An ardent reformer (whose letters have appeared in the 
Journal) is Helen Bowyer, 1212 So. Bonnie Brae St., 
Los Angeles 6. 


FRANK L. FENTON was named acting president of 
San Francisco State College by State College Board of 
Trustees. Fenton, who has been on the faculty since 
1930 and dean of instruction for the past two years, 
accepted the post on the understanding that he de- 
clined to be considered for the permanent presidency. 


ROBERT W. FORMHALS, of Sacramento, was ap- 
pointed to the post of executive secretary-treasurer of 
California School Boards Association. With the ap- 
pointment, the CSBA office went into full operation at 
its headquarters location in Suite 344-347, Senator 
Hotel, 12th and L Streets, Sacramento 14. 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS for 1962-63, providing 
more than half million dollars in stipends for study in 
the humanities, will be available to public senior high 
school teachers. Information is available from Dr. 
Charles Keller, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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NAPSAE (National Associat: 
Public School Adult Educators), 
its annual conference in Wa:hing 
ton, D.C., November 9-11, inst: 
Robert F. Shenz, director of 
chester adult school, Los Aj.geles. 
as president-elect. Richard Smith. 
asst. supt. of Los Angeles city 
schools adult program, was installed 
as a member of the board of direct. 
ors. Delegates voted to support a 
legislative proposal which wil! seek 
from the federal government $10 
million annually for three years for the purpose of pro- 
viding elementary and secondary education to adults 


ROBERT SHENZ 


PLACENTIA Teachers Club in October hosted Dr. Le 
Van Thoi, dean of the University of Saigon, South Viet 
Nam, when he visited the U.S. under auspices of the 
State Department. One of the world’s leading bio- 
chemists, Dr. Thoi is shown admiring a model of 
molecular structure constructed from toothpicks and 
gumdrops by Ted Brown, student, and Rex Beach. 
Valencia high school teacher. 


EMPHASIS ON READING and how to teach it, in- 
creased interest in study skills and how to help stu- 
dents develop them, an active interest in instructional 
television, but a cautious approach to teaching ma- 
chines in general, were trends noted by superintend- 
ents of schools in big U.S. cities as the new school year 
opened. An NEA summary report shows that this year 
these things are happening in California schools: West 
Covina has increased the high school day to seven 5l- 
minute periods for competent students. Covina Valley 
has a new elementary school designed for team teach: 
ing. Beverly Hills has extended the high school day by 
adding an optional period at 7:45 a.m. South San Fran- 
cisco has advanced science and math classes for the 
talented and an expanded language program will er- 
able students to take six years of foreign language 
Eureka is experimenting with a program of individu: 
alized reading instruction. Visalia is using a new lan 
guage laboratory constructed by a high school class 
from surplus materials; it also has an observatory pur 
chased with funds raised by the senior class. Garden 
Grove has started a full year program in industria! art 
for eighth grade boys, has engaged a coordinator for 
gifted student program. 


CTA Journal, December ! 96! 
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4 $500,000 COMMITMENT to USC’s educational 


.Oon of : : 
master plan has been given by the Firestone Founda- 
















i tion, “to be used wherever the University’s need is 
stalled & greatest.” USC’s master plan has a goal of $30,200,000 
West. § to be raised in the next four years, with a long-range 
geles objective of $106,675,000. Aims of the plan are “to 
Smith, q encourage able and eager students, instructed by wise 
: city g and dedicated professors, planning imaginative and 
stalled stimulating courses of study, plus the facilities to make 
Jirect. § it possible.” USC plans to increase enrollment 25 per 
sort aq cent in the next ten years. 
| seek 
it $19 | MORE THAN 150 local leaders of SCTA participated 
if pro. § in the 12th Annual Conference of Leaders held in Bur- 





lingame and Los Angeles in October. CTA Executive 
Secretary Arthur F. Corey spoke at each of the con- 
ferences. General session speakers were Hugh Page, 
Lionel DeSilva, Alden Vanderpool, and Charles Hamil- 
ton. 
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MRS. BERTHA MENZIES of Dixon unified school 
district, who retired last June, after 26 years of teaching, 
was never absent from duty on account of illness during 
her teaching years. Members of the Dixon Teachers 
Association presented her with a plaque. 







STATE COLLEGE CHANCELLOR Buell G. Gal- 
lagher was awarded the Outstanding Civilian Service 
Medal by the U. S. Department of the Army in recent 
ceremonies at San Jose State. The award, presented by 
Major-General W. N. Gillmore, cites Dr. Gallagher’s 
contribution to the success of the ROTC program at 
City College of New York, where the Chancellor pre- 
viously served as president, and his realistic recognition 
of citizenship responsibilities to America. 
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WALLACE W. HALL has been appointed chief of the 
new California State Department Division of Higher 
Education, and RONALD W. COX, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Public School Administration. 









it, in- 





LEVI H. DICKEY, director of adult education for 






stu- : ; 
Pie Chino unified school district, was elected district gov- 
+ ma § C™mor of Rotary International for 1961-62, at the Rotary 
ail, convention in Tokyo last June. As governor of Rotary 





district 532 in California, he supervises 53 Rotary clubs 
in the area. The Rotarian program of service activities 
includes betterment of communities, fostering high 
standards in businesses and professions, and advance- 
ment of international understanding and good will. 
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COMPUTER-COMPILERS linked to teaching ma- 
chines may, by 1970, be able to diagnose a child’s learn- 
ing problems and to select instructional materials to fit 
the pupil’s ability and rate of progress. This was a pre- 
diction of Harry F. Silberman, Systems Development 
Corporation executive, at the 13th annual conference 
of CTA’s Advisory Council on Educational Research, 
hel’ November 3-4 in Los Angeles. 













y pur ws s 
arden CONFERRING MASTER'S Degree at Orange County 
sl arts} State College is a plan being developed by a special 
fora, Committee headed by Dr. John Brown Mason, political 






sc’-ice department chairman. 
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GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE on Youth for Com- 
munity Service, held in Long Beach November 13-14, 
had as its purpose the promotion of youth service proj- 
ects throughout the state by bringing into focus suc- 
cessful youth projects, and by training community 
teams to initiate and execute the programs. Work 
groups will be trained in health and safety, social wel- 
fare, employment, religious, educational, community 
beautification, world survey, recreational and youth 
service. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION of Schools and Colleges 
will complete on January 1 the fusion of the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators pro- 
gram and the accreditation program now being con- 
ducted for junior and senior colleges by the Western 
College Association. WASC will be official accrediting 
agency for California, recognized by the U.S. Office of 
Education and National Commission on Accrediting. 


ROBERT R. ASNARD, former salary consultant to 
Central Section, has joined the research staff of CTA 
Southern Section in the capacity of assistant director of 
research. He will work under Robert J. Addington, who 
was recently named Southern Section research director. 


CHANCELLOR SAMUEL B. GOULD of U.C.’s Santa 
Barbara campus is in Washington, D.C., as special as- 
sistant to Philip H. Coombs, the assistant secretary of 
state for educational and cultural affairs. Among Dr. 
Gould’s duties will be examination of planning proc- 
esses in international cultural and educational ex- 
changes of all kinds. His four-week consultantship will 
end on December 15. 







DRIVER EDUCATION classes enrolled 215,802 stu- 
dents in 573 schools during 1960-61 school year, while 
driver training was offered to 113,770 in 479 schools. 
Approximately 59% of California schools now give more 
than the required 30 class hours of driver education, 
and 21% more than the required minimum of six class 
hours of driver training. There were 246 programs offer- 
ing programs which met all the nationally recom- 
mended minimums. 


COMPULSORY POLIO VACCINATION as a req- 
uisite to admission to public and private schools will 
not become effective until regulations for its enforce- 
ment are adopted by the State Board of Public Health. 
December 8 is the date set for a meeting of the Board, 
and if adopted at that meeting, the law would go into 
effect some time in January, according to opinion of 
state attorney general. 


FIVE CALIFORNIA students were among the top 20 
winners in the annual Industrial Arts Awards National 
Competition: Bob Serka, San Pedro; Micky D. Pocha, 
San Leandro; John McCrea, III; Palmer Holden, Los 
Angeles; Bill Grissom, Los Angeles. Their entries won 
them an Outstanding Achievement Award, $75, and a 
trip to Washington, D.C. The competition is sponsored 
by the American Industrial Arts Association, NEA. 






HERE has been no let-up in the 

drive for freedom or in the fight for 
supremacy between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The turning point 
might well develop in 1962. 


Much is at stake in this fermenting 
world as the desire of peoples to be free 
mingles with the ever present struggle 
of nations to be recognized under the 
sun. Perhaps our stake can be best 
summed up in the word “peace.” The 
pursuit of happiness, the opportunity 
for free enterprise, the enjoyment of 
democratic activities, and the dignity of 
man —all these cherished things are em- 
bodied in this vital word. 


Through the years Americans have 
become accustomed to a way of life sec- 
ond to none on this earth. Because our 
stout-hearted forefathers fought so dar- 
ingly for representation and for the 
rights of individuals, we have a great 
deal of sympathy for the peoples pres- 
ently seeking to secure similar guaran- 
tees and opportunities. Yet, our support 
for these fighters is complacent. We en- 
joy our easy-going life, and we hate to 
disturb it. Our support is essentially ver- 
bal; we fail to be convincing to peoples 
who would be our friends. 

This we do not want. We must show 
men and women from foreign lands the 
merits of our way of life. Ours is the 
most worthy because it is based on hope, 
on faith, on religion; we must prove this 
at home and abroad. 


Every teacher can do something 
about it by lending assistance to groups 
already working in the area of interna- 
tional relations or by forming the nu- 
cleus of a new group to work toward 
understanding and peace. The possibili- 
ties are many. 

One of the national enterprises in our 
profession has been the exchange pro- 
gram involving both teachers and pu- 
pils. Redoubled efforts in this endeavor 
could pay tremendous dividends. Atten- 
tion has been extended to our visitors, 
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but our hospitality hasn’t been what it 
ought to be. We have been neglectful 
in this respect, and it has cost us twice. 
Not only have we frequently lost 
friends, but we have lost opportunities 
to enrich ourselves through association 
with intelligent, capable individuals. 
Early in the exchange program the 
National Education Association asked 
CTA to establish a written statement of 
policy and some suggested helps for 
California teachers concerning the ex- 
change teacher. As a result, the Inter- 
national Relations committee of the 
State Council of Education wrote the 
booklet Concerning Teachers from Abroad 
and it was printed by CTA in 1954. 
Another booklet, California Facts, was 


This editorial was written by Stella 
Bailey, Tulare, and George Studley, Sac- 
ramento, members of the CTA Interna- 
tional Relations committee. Their plea 
for increased participation in this field is 
a - of a series currently being pub- 
lished in CTA Journal. 






prepared for teachers from abroad; it 


is presented to each exchange teacher], 


coming to California during the orienta- 


tion period in Washington, D.C. Its in. e-< 


dex gives some idea of the content: The 


American Plan for Education, The 


Child in the Classroom in California, 
Control of American Education, Facts 
About California, Professional Organ. 
izations, Spanish Missions, Structure 












and Organization of California Schools, FS 







and Teaching Profession in the United 
States. 


Many of us believe that the more 
young people we can bring to our coun- 
try to absorb its environment, freedom. 
and education, the more we can help the 
cause of democracy. But it takes more 
than a visa, more than the handout of 
a booklet to the visitor, and more than 
the reading of another by the home 
guard. An honest, sharing association is 
needed between the two. 


And we might do well to place par. 
ticular emphasis on our associations 
with the women in the exchange pro- 
gram. They are going to become in- 
creasingly important in their worlds. 
Although it may be some time before 
many of these women can make them: 
selves heard, someday they will influ- 
ence policies and pave a new way of life. 


We have a serious responsibility 
which must be recognized. No longer 
can we afford to be strictly verbal in our 
approach—not if we wish to foster 
peace. This high stake must be pre- 
served. What would be the outcome of 
all our “blood, sweat, and tears” over 
today’s children if there were no climate 
of democratic freedom nor aura of peace 
in which they could spend their tomor- 
rows? 

The booklet Concerning Teachers from 
Abroad, as well as another, The Cal:for- 
nia Teacher Goes Abroad, both revised, 
are available through CTA. Single 
copies of either or both will be mailed 
free of charge. 


CTA Journal, December | 76! 





$ roe O* E of the classic examples of human injustice was the action of 

' the Egyptian rulers who punished the captive Hebrews because 
Se5n% ‘they failed to make good brick even though denied the straw which was 
at 3 necessary to hold them together. Even dedicated teachers cannot pro- 
2% — duce good educational “bricks” if denied the financial “straw” required. 


— OUT vas In any sound economy, balance must be maintained between value 
7 ine vs» “x3 ~—_ and price. When these factors are out of balance, some element in the 
eines oa ses ‘xxuxj economy suffers. Any vendor who persists in underpricing a product 
rienta- We aauae iS n°] ayy “<,9, is inviting bankruptcy and when value is consistently below price, public 
Its in. ae NR {es welfare is endangered. It follows that, although high price does not of 
it: The cuttin seer a itself guarantee value, there is no economic magic through which high 
1, Thee gS 253 BAS Ste set quality can be consistently maintained without paying for it. These 
fornia, ey <0 A coms x $F 32; economic facts of life apply to public education as well as to automo- 
a . biles or refrigerators. Industry recognizes that quality and value differ- 
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Organ BASS SEATS SAS entials must be reflected in price, and conversely, price differentials 
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hook Faekintese| Maesed Sey s must have a defensible basis in value and quality. Many who seem most 
y - —" _ dedicated to the sanctity of economic principles, and who are com- 
ies mitted to the inter-relation of value and price in business, wish to 
iia minimize the effect of cost on quality in public education. 
‘ 
coun: In 1959, the NEA published a document entitled “Does Better Edu- 
edom, cation Cost More?” The reputable research in the field is reviewed and 
Ip the analyzed with the conclusion that quality in education inevitably costs 
| a more money. 
O 
: pe Dr. James Crandall recently added a significant contribution to the 
home research in this field. His carefully controlled study at the University 
tion is of California indicates that children in well-financed school districts 
do significantly better on standardized achievement tests than do 
€ par: children in less well-financed school districts. Any other conclusion 
ations would have been surprising and suspicious. It is certainly no criticism 
 pro- of Dr. Crandall’s study to say that it proves the self-evident and estab- 
1e in. lishes the obvious. Research must continuously struggle to achieve 
orlds objective basis for opinions and conclusions which intelligent men have 
— already reached subjectively. 
influ: The present demand for improved quality in public education is 
of life. accompanied by intensified resistance to increased financial support for 
bility the schools. Unless something dramatic can be done, California schools 
onger are fast approaching the time when financial crisis will dig deep into 
in our the quality of the educational program. Public policy decisions are 
oster presently made under a heavy cloud of fear and insecurity. The desire 
| pre: for bomb shelters and lunar tourism is far more exciting than increased 
me of expenditures for educating our children. Quality in education must be 
ioe paid for. There is no alternative. 
peace A; 
»MO!I- 
i State Executive Secretary 
vised, 
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ailed 
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Now, what about pay? 


CTA’s fourth round of Consulting Groups 


will discuss teachers’ salaries and trends. 


CONSULTING GROUPS, as explained in 
detail in the November Journal (pages 6-8), 
are small informal groups of teachers who 
meet voluntarily with a discussion leader 
to talk about important issues in the CTA 
program. Opinions and conclusions result- 
ing from such discussions are useful to the 
CTA Panel on Evaluation of Program and 
Services and to the State Council of Edu- 
cation in forming basic policy. 


Beginning this month and continuing 
through February, the subject recom- 
mended for study by Consulting Groups 
is “Salary Policies.” A 40-page discussion 
guide, including the current handbook on 
this subject, is being distributed to 500 or 
more designated leaders. The discussion 
below, which parallels the guide, was pre- 
pared by Dr. John H. Bright, Acting Re- 
search Executive and consultant to the 
State Council's committee on Salary 
Schedules and Trends. The 14 specific 
questions, with their appropriate answers 
and comments, will be contained in reports 
to be submitted to CTA headquarters early 
in March. Summaries will be studied by 
CTA committees before presentation to 
State Council for policy action. 


7. BE FAIRLY compensated for services rendered is an 
old quest of man, a quest as old as the marketplace itself. 
It is not surprising, then, that teachers, in considering the 
important issues of their calling, should look at the adequacy 
and consistency of their paychecks. 

For many years the California Teachers Association has 
advocated the use of good teacher salary policies. But not 
until 1953 did the State Council of Education, on recom- 
mendation of the Salary Schedules and Trends committee, 
adopt a formal published statement and urge its recognition 
in every school district of the state. 

In eight years, however, new economic considerations and 
new demands on the schools have brought the Salary Policy 
statement under scrutiny. For instance, merit rating was 
studied thoroughly and “settled” by a comprehensive point- 
of-view. But professional literature—including CTA Salary 
Bulletins—continues to consider the merit pay of teachers 
still very much a live issue; certainly school boards will not 
let it die. 

Extra pay for extra duties is another issue which has 
rocked the profession for the last dozen years. There has 
been little agreement between colleagues, let alone between 
salary committees and boards of education. 

Even planned professional growth programs, often popu- 
lar in theory but infrequently incorporated into a district's 
salary schedule, do not achieve full endorsement. 

These issues, then, direct the first three sets of questions 
which will be referred to 1961-62 CTA Consulting Groups: 


1. How can outstanding teaching service be identified 
and rewarded financially? What methods, techniques, or 
procedures should be employed for this purpose? Who, 
without bias, should be designated to perform this identi- 
fication? In short, how can teaching service be fairly re- 
warded without damage to staff morale? 


2. What should be CTA’s policy regarding compensa- 


tion for extra duty? 


3. Should salary schedules provide for individually } 
planned professional growth programs? If so, what should f 


be the characteristics of such programs? 
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(ther old and recurring questions also need further study. 
Sinule salary schedules—in which all teachers with equal 
preparation and experience receive the same salary—were 


f acceptable 30 years ago. But recently, with grade levels of 


K-14 and more pressures for specialization, there have been 
insistent demands to abolish the single salary system and to 
substitute differentials based on grade level and subjects. 
Which brings us to the next question: 


4, What recommendations do you make for inclusion 
or limitation of the single salary concept in CTA policy? 
Related are chronic problems which grow out of the mak- 

ing of equitable salary schedules. Although they are broad 
problems of human relationships and professional standards, 
they have never been solved. They have been long debated, 
however, and Consulting Groups will find them meaty areas 
before reaching points of recommendation: 


5. Should formal ratios between teachers’ salaries and 
the salaries of school administrators be established? If 
so, what kinds of ratios should be established for various 
administrative positions? What factors should be used in 
establishing these ratios? 


6. Assuming that the salary schedule should have sev- 
eral columns based on academic preparation, what quali- 
fications for these columnar classifications would be 
equitable and would offer the greatest stimulus for pro- 
fessional growth? 


7. What should be CTA policy regarding placement of 
provisionally credentialled teachers on the salary sched- 
ule? Should there be placement of teachers holding no 
degree? 

Recent social changes have created new issues for which 
the State Council of Education has not yet adopted policy. 
These issues require careful consideration. For example, 
since the launching of Sputnik, the school day and the school 
year have been lengthened. The number of summer schools 
has been increased. Many national leaders believe that if the 
United States is to maintain itself as a world power, more 
instructional time is needed in order to master an increasing 
volume of subject matter. But extensions of employed time 
involve salary implications. There is a pressing need for 
clarification on these points: 


8. What salary policy would you recommend in regard 
to extension of the school day and/or year (beyond time 
designated in original contractual agreement)? What 
would be your salary recommendation in regard to sum- 
mer school employment (in addition to teaching during 
regular school year)? Which choice would you make be- 
tween (a) regular 10-month employment and (b) full year 
employment, with proportionately increased salary, the 
additional time to be devoted to activities for the improve- 
ment of the school program? 

Even though salaries for teachers have increased in the 
last ten years, teachers have found, particularly those with 
family responsibilities, that it is necessary to supplement 
their incomes with additional outside work. This supple- 
mentation, sometimes referred to as “moonlighting,” has 
caused many educators to decry the practice. Excessive out- 
siJe employment obviously will ultimately have an injurious 
eect on the quality of teaching. 


9. Should there be a professionally imposed limitation 
on the amount of work which a teacher might undertake 
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for pay outside his regular classroom duties? What limita- 

tions are defensible? 

Similar demands on the time of the teacher are indicated 
in prevailing salary schedules which are based on acquisi- 
tion of educational credits. In the interest of surmounting 
the greatest number of salary “hurdles” in the shortest 
possible time, teachers often enroll in time-consuming col- 
lege credit courses. 


10. What salary policy would you propose which would 
limit the amount of professional study acceptable for 
salary credit within a specified period of time? 

Salary schedules traditionally contain columns and classi- 
fications with dollar amounts at each step. The maximum 
salary, of course, has been the objective of most teachers— 
and the top figure has been suggested as the true profes- 
sional level of remuneration. But a teacher with the requisite 
education and ten or more years of service will reach the 
top salary level. If he should reach this point in his mid- 
thirties, the only salary raise he may expect will be possible 
only when the schedule itself is improved. Or he may seek a 
non-teaching job with higher pay. 

11. Would you recommend addition of a flat amount 
cumulatively at the top of an open-end schedule? 


12. Would you recommend use of the type of open-end 
schedule which allows for education and experience on 
a percentage basis without an established maximum? 


Many teacher association salary committees have made 
salary presentations, based on long study and research, only 
to find that their recommendations are ignored by governing 
boards. 

Collective bargaining, to be effective, commonly employs 
the ultimate threat of strike or lockout; it has been used in 
business and industry to resolve salary disputes. However, 
the teaching profession has consistently rejected the collec- 
tive bargaining concept on grounds that children in the 
public schools should not be subjected to the conditions of 
strike or lockout. For the past year, many professional groups 
have been studying the terms of a proposed salary negotia- 
tion law which would provide a legal basis for salary agree- 
ments. 


13. What alternatives to collective bargaining would 
you propose for the express purpose of improving teacher 
salary negotiations? 

Having explored fact and opinion concerning the 13 
knotty questions above, Consulting Groups may now invite 
themselves to brainstorm for new ideas. Obviously, if the 
old approaches have not been completely effective, this is the 
time to introduce untried and unorthodox ideas which might 
be useful. The test, of course, is acceptability. 


14. What constructive ideas do you propose, subject to 
test and evaluation, which should be considered in the 
formation of new CTA policy on salary scheduling? 

The Consulting Group program, which will involve as 
many as 600 district units, is undoubtedly the most compre- 
hensive study that any teacher association has attempted in 
reviewing its salary policies. From the collective thinking of 
California teachers, their evaluation of old policies and their 
scrutiny of the new, the CTA state committee on Salary 
Schedules and Trends and the State Council of Education 
will have a firm foundation on which to revise and publish 
a new Salary Policy statement. The effort should be reward- 
ing. ak 


7 











A JUNIOR COLLEGE speech teacher, illegally 

dismissed on the grounds that he had no tenure 
rights, is, after more than three years of litigation, 
back on the job with full employment status and 
$18,000 in back pay, thanks to a tenacious two- 
fisted court defense of the tenure law by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

Another teacher in the same district, released on similar 
grounds, has been restored to duty with back pay and full 
rights under a court order obtained by CTA. 

An entire 19-member high school faculty, threatened with 
the loss of tenure when their school was transferred from a 
district where tenure applied to one where it was not man- 
datory, had its permanent tenure status affirmed by the 
Superior Court in a CTA-instituted action in which the legal 
grounds established in the first two cases were the deter- 
mining factors. 


TENURE WON IN SMALL DISTRICTS 

Teachers in smaller districts, those with 250 or more a.d.a., 
may now acquire tenure upon completion of three succes- 
sive years of service and re-employment for the fourth year. 
This was gained through enactment by the State Legislature 
of a CTA-sponsored bill reducing from 850 to 250 a.d.a. the 
minimum size of districts where tenure must be granted 
under such circumstances. 

Higher standards in the preparation, performance and 
ethical conduct of members of the teaching profession are 
being sought aggressively by CTA through voluntary pro- 
grams within the profession where possible and through 
legislation when necessary. 

Increasing attention is being focused by the Association 
on what is being taught in the schools and how it is taught, 
on the recruitment and development of a more adequate 
supply of new teachers and on the problems and needs of 
higher education. 

These developments and trends are among the highlights 
of growth and development within the profession since the 
start of 1960 as reflected in the just issued 
annual report of the Executive Secretary 
of the California Teachers Association 
to the Board of Directors. 

The 123-page report, which covers, in 
addition to 1960, the first six-months of 
1961 in order to make future reports con- 
form to the new fiscal year basis on which the Association 
now operates, details the operations of the CTA’s depart- 
ments, committees, commissions, panels and other agencies. 

It records the efforts of the largest statewide professional 
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organization in the nation to meet the problems of education 
in this, the fastest-growing state in the country, with the 
largest public school enrollment of any. 


The Association itself has grown, the report shows, to an 
all-time high of 119,280 members, an increase of 6,734 in 
the last year, and more than double the 55,000 enrollment 
of 1951. NEA membership, too, hit a record high of more 
than 66,000 this year. 


The report tells a story of a broad statewide program in 
which the State CTA’s 97-member staff and thousands of 
volunteer workers seek to provide better educational facil- 
ities, raise standards, develop increased public understand- 
ing of the role of public education, and to make the teaching 
profession increasingly attractive as a means of obtaining the 
best teachers possible. 


A major effort to carry into effect rec- 

ommendations of the Teacher Education 

Commission for higher standards of cer- 

tification and for creation of a commission 

on teacher licensure broadly representa- 

tive of the profession was thwarted in 

part by the State Legislature, which en- 

acted a watered-down version of the credential program and 


_ by the Governor, who vetoed the commission bill passed 


unanimously by both houses of the Legislature. 


COMMISSION PROMOTES ETHICS 

Establishment and maintenance of high ethical standards 
by members of the profession continued to be a major con- 
cern of the Personnel Standards Commission which, during 
the 18-month period covered by the re- 
port, completed three major case studies 
of community school problems, conduct- 
ed seven staff satisfaction surveys and 
participated in several conferences on 
ethics. With a joint committee of CTA 
and the California Medical Association, 
it sponsored a conference to explore the possibilities of es- 
tablishing uniform standards of health for teachers. 


Development of interest in and understanding of the 
teaching profession on the part of high school and college 
students has been’ encouraged through chartering of 140 
California Education Clubs in high schools and continued 
operation of an active program of the California Student 
Teachers Association. With 36 chapters in accredited four- 
year colleges and universities and 20 associate chapters in 
junior colleges, SCTA currently has more than 5,000 mer- 
bers and last year conducted seven professional problems 
conferences. 
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|. the field of curriculum the Commission on Educational 
Pol cy continued its careful development of policy state- 
ments for consideration by the State Council of Education. 
Its a single effort of the year was an interpretive state- 
mei't, “Judging and Improving the Schools,” prepared as a 
rep!y . the “Report of the San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee.” More than 20,000 copies of the statement were 
distributed. 









Stepped-up activity and service to 
higher education were developed during 
the period through the Commission on 
Higher Education and its staff, with par- 
ticular attention and study on develop- 
ment and implementation of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education, including rec- 
aniduidiiainas for a salary schedule for state colleges. : 
20,000-run publication, * ‘Higher Education News Briefs,” 
distributed monthly. 

Continuing its long-standing cooperative program with 
the California School Boards Association, CTA maintained 
its role in the Joint Committee on Personnel Procedures, 
which completed the research project financed by the Rosen- 
berg Foundation and issued two publications, “Who’s A Good 
Teacher?” and “New Designs for Research in Teacher Com- 
petence.” 


















LEGISLATION SUCCESSFUL IN MANY AREAS 

CTA’s legislative program achieved notable success, not 
only in the field of tenure, but also in that of school con- 
struction finance. Through its leadership, a $300 million bond 
issue was placed on the 1960 ballot with approval of the 
Legislature and passed by the voters with a “yes” vote in 
excess of 70% following a statewide campaign directed by 
CTA staff. 

Service to local chapters of the Association and to individ- 
ual members was rendered by the staff, 
headed primarily by those who comprise 
the Field Service department. Organiza- 
tional and personnel problems in great 
variety were solved by staff members 
who, in addition, participated in leader- 
ship training programs, field conferences, 
salary schools and a wide variety of meetings on public and 
professional relations. 

A large volume of publications designed to aid local chap- 
ter officers in the discharge of their duties, to keep members 
informed on pertinent issues and to disseminate professional 
information poured out during the 18-month period from all 
departments of the Association. The CTA Journal, Research 
Bulletins, California Journal of Educational Research, the Legis- 
lative Letter and a wide variety of special publications were 
distributed to members. 

As part of its efforts to develop greater public understand- 
ing and appreciation of education, the Association carried 
on during the 18-month period an active 
public relations program. Through its 
Public Relations department, it main- 
tained the weekly radio and television 
series, “Why Teacher?” in which news- 
papermen interview members of the pro- 
fession on current educational issues. It 
is carried on eleven television and nine radio stations. An 
litional 13-week series, “The School Story,” was released 
six stations. 
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Public recognition of outstanding service by news media 
in the interpretation of education was given in the John 
Swett Awards made each December to newspapers and 
radio and television stations nominated by local teachers 
associations. An active program of press relations was main- 
tained year-round. 


Undergirding much of the work of the Association in a 
variety of fields were the continuing efforts of the Research 
Department. Research projects have uncovered facts and 
produced bulletins on salary practices, personnel policies, 
staffing-ratio, teacher load, merit rating, sabbatical leave, 
teacher evaluation, teacher recruitment and Federal aid, 
among others. 


The Research Department continued to maintain a salary 
consultant service in which assistance was provided local 
groups in developing salary schedules. 

A storehouse of valuable information is maintained in CTA 
Headquarters in Burlingame by the Research Department 
in the Research Information Center, where the collection of 
materials pertaining to educational research continues to 
grow. 

A broad program of special services to 
members is described in the report. It 


— covers placement and purchasing serv- 

Cc ices and insurance programs involving 

—\0 annual premiums of more than $15 mil- 
lion. 


The CTA Blue Cross program, with 
68,000 subscribers, paid benefits of $6.7 million in 1960. More 
than 100,000 members are covered by the group life insur- 
ance program, 40,000 automobiles are protected by the CTA 
automobile insurance plan, 33,000 members are under the 
income protection plan and 9,321 carry the homeowners plan. 


LEGAL OPINIONS AID MEMBERS 

In the legal field, in addition to precedent cases such as 
those involving tenure rights referred to at the beginning of 
this article, the Association through its legal advisers pro- 
vided written opinions on more than 50 legal problems sub- 
mitted to CTA by teacher groups and individual members 
dealing with such matters as tenure, salaries, sick and sab- 
batical leave, assignments and the liability of teachers for 
injuries to pupils. 

In one additional significant case, CTA through its legal 
staff appealed successfully from a Superior Court decision 
which had held that the average daily attendance in the 
seventh and eighth grades of a junior high school maintained 
by a high school should be credited for tenure purposes to 
the various elementary school districts in which the pupils 
reside rather than to the high school district. The effect of 
the decision, which is now final, is to grant tenure to the 
CTA member on behalf of whom the action was taken and to 
others in like circumstance. 


Heart of the Association’s policy-making activity is its ten 
standing committees. These groups, the annual report re- 
veals, studied deeply a multitude of problems facing the pro- 
fession and education generally. Their recommendations to 
the State Council of Education, when approved, became 
Association policy in such varied fields as legislation, finance, 
retirement, salary, teacher education, youth activities, inter- 
national relations, tenure, and professional rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

—Rosert E. McKay 
CTA Asst. Exec. Secy. 








California’s Goodwill Ambassadors 


This is the third in a series of ar- 
ticles by education editors of Califor- 
nia metropolitan daily newspapers, 
each selecting the subject of his 
choice. October and November is- 
sues describe the Journal’s purposes 
in inviting these men to “meet the 
teachers.” 


HE NATION has its newborn 

Peace Corps — but California 
has its own corps of youthful 
goodwill ambassadors. 

Since June 1958, students from Stan- 
ford University have been studying and 
living abroad in a program pioneered to 
give sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
opportunities to be “foreigners” for six 
months. 

In 1959 Whittier College and the Uni- 
versity of Redlands followed with over- 
seas branch campuses. Today the three 
universities have six foreign study cen- 
ters. 

Students from the three institutions, 
carefully selected on the basis of schol- 
arship, personality, and adaptability, 
comprise the corps of learners. The price 
of tuition covers nearly all costs. They 
do more work in four days of classes 
than their counterparts turn in during 
the normal Monday-to-Friday period at 
home campuses. 

The abbreviated school week pro- 
vides for the three-day weekend, allow- 
ing students time for roundtrip excur- 
sions from the school to almost any 
point in Europe. Youth hostels and other 
student travel plans prove to be very 
popular. 

At Stanford’s three European 
branches (near Stuttgart, Germany; in 
Florence, Italy; and in Tours, France) 
the collegians live at the school in a 
leased villa or building. There are be- 
tween 68 and 80 students in each class 
at each site. 

In Copenhagen, where Whittier Col- 
lege sends about 30 students each fall, 
the men and women in the contingent 
live with families as sons and daughters, 
in international-house apartments, or in 
modest pension-type residences. They 


10 


Six branch campuses have been establishe 
overseas by colleges and universities, giving 
students unique educational opportunities. 


all commute to the University of Copen- 
hagen, where classes are held. 

The Salzburg, Austria, branch of the 
University of Redlands serves students 
in both the fall and spring semesters 
with upwards of 40 enrolled in each 
group. They live and study in a small 
hotel. 

The sixth center is in Tokyo, where 
Stanford opened a small branch for 
graduate study last April. Nineteen 
students are enrolled there for a year, 
specializing in Far Eastern affairs. A 


By Dick Turpin 


Education Editor, Los Angeles Times 


year of college-level Japanese language 
is a pre-requisite. 

The next campus abroad will prob- 
ably be in Hong Kong or Formosa. Ne- 
gotiations are under way now between 
Stanford University and Chinese of- 
ficials. 

Students at all the campuses take in- 
struction in a variety of classes from 
both native and home-campus profes- 
sors. Each group going to one of the 
branches is accompanied by two faculty 
members from home. Arrangements in- 


DICK TURPIN was assigned in 1955 to cover Los Angeles board of education 
meetings for the Times. Until that time the school beat had been rotated among 
staffers so that no reporter had to “suffer” for more than one and a half to two 
years. Education was considered pretty dull stuff—un- 
less some kind of scandal should develop. This was 
changed in 1957 when Turpin became the first educa- 


tion editor of the Times. 


Turpin has traveled for the Times to all sections of 
the country to cover meetings and conventions—and to 
Europe on three occasions to visit the foreign campuses 
of three California schools: Stanford University, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, and Whittier College. 

Before his present assignment, he was a general 
assignment reporter, having joined the staff of the 
metropolitan daily in 1948. He covered politics, police, 
dog shows, tree plantings, plaque presentations, meet- 


ings and speeches. 


He has won two top awards for his educational news ° 
coverage. In 1959 he received the John Swett Award from CTA for an outstanding 
feature series (the Los Angeles school budget). In 1960 he won another John 
Swett citation for outstanding journalistic enterprise (the testing of Los Angeles 
area students on Russian maturity examinations). 

Earlier newspaper experience Turpin found on the Burbank Daily Review before 
and after World War II, where he served as city hall reporter and sports editor. 
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va iably include the teaching of the 
lar guage of the locality by local pro- 
fes ors, while “chaperoning faculty” 
teach their own specialty, as they would 
do at home. 

I:very opportunity is given the Amer- 
ican students to mingle with citizens of 
the visited country. In addition to travel- 
ing as much as their purses will allow, 
students take part in community affairs, 
see opera, attend art shows and sports 
events, and visit homes. Through local 
sponsoring groups, they are often in- 
vited to be dinner guests. 

This concept of international educa- 
tion is catching on elsewhere in the 
United States, although some criticism 
has come from Ivy League schools, 
where the idea has been called “a lark.” 

The University of California at Santa 
Barbara has been designated as the nu- 
cleus of a new foreign study program. 
Plans call for the establishment of the 
first UC center in The Netherlands. UC 
officials have also considered extending 
the plan into Latin American countries. 

University of Southern California put 
its foot in the international door last 
summer, too, by trying out a class of 18 
students in England. 

The University of the Seven Seas, 
Whittier-based and supported by a 
group of industrial and business execu- 
tives, will embark on an unusual cruise 
around the world. Five hundred stu- 
dents are scheduled to leave next 
September by chartered luxury liner, 
departing from an eastern port and 
arriving on the West Coast after six 
months of study-stops at world ports. 

In all this activity, students realize 
fully that they are “on show.” Even 
without a camera and dark glasses, an 
American is not hard to spot in Europe 
or Asia. Students know their actions will 
be judged and evaluated. 

They know that what they do—as citi- 
zens of the United States in another 
nation—will have a telling effect on their 
hosts. As visitor-learners, they are aware 
of the opinions their actions will form. 
They go as learners from a free nation. 
They return home with the feeling that 
they have been good examples of Amer- 
ican life. And they return with better 
understanding of the problems and the 
ways of other peoples. we 


‘ORE DEGREES were granted in 

‘ucation than in any other group of 
lds by American colleges and uni- 
rsities in 1959-60. The total (bachelor’s 
d higher) of all degrees was 479,000, 
‘th 90,200 in education. 
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P.R. FOR SCHOOLS 


Good Works, 





Publicly Appreciated 


«<yT’S GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS” 

is a comment teachers—and admin- 
istrators—often make with an implied 
wink or leer. 

The wink or the leer suggests that the 
project under discussion may have little 
intrinsic merit, but it can’t do any harm— 
and it’s sure to get a good press. 

When CTA’s Harry Fosdick came to 
our campus to present a Swett citation 
to Allen Griffin, Monterey Peninsula 
Herald publisher, last winter, a fellow 
instructor repeated the “It’s-good-pub- 
lic-relations” remark in casual conversa- 
tion. He didn’t wink, but something in 
his tone of voice troubled me. 

The comment left an unspoken sug- 
gestion: that the Herald had been nomi- 
nated for the award only as a gesture to 
assure continuation of the excellent 
press our College enjoys. 

Later discussion and a huge scrap- 
book showed ample basis for the award. 
Our community happens to be blessed 
with a daily that is genuinely interested 
in local education. Coverage of all col- 
lege events, even the most routine board 
meeting, is thorough and intelligent. 

The best definition I know for “public 
relations” has two parts: good works, 
publicly appreciated. Both parts are in- 
dispensable. But the good works come 
first. To ask for public appreciation of 
an activity or program, without first 
making sure it is educationally sound 
and has genuine substance, is not public 
relations, but press agentry. 

The simple purpose of old-fashioned 
press agentry was to get onto the front 
page, no matter how. At least eight sea 
monsters were reported in an 18-month 


By Rod Holmgren 


Mr. Holmgren is a teacher of journal- 
ism and director of public relations at 
Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey. 


period at various points in British lakes 
or off the British coast in the 1930s. Vari- 
ously described as from 30 to 300 feet 
long, with long tapering necks and tails, 
rough skin and a dinosaur-like ridge 
down the back, the monsters’ appear- 
ances seemed always to coincide with 
the eve of the tourist season. And the sea 
serpents were sighted most often near 
vacation resorts and summer board- 
walks. By the time the tourists arrived, 
the monsters had always “disappeared 
into the sea.” 

This was the hoax type of press 
agentry, of course. And neither a public 
relations expert nor any educator would 
today consider for an instant the idea of 
so deliberately misleading the public. 
There are some among us, though, who 
sooner or later flirt with the idea of get- 
ting onto the front page with features 
about achievements that aren’t really 
there. 

Every once in a while, teachers and 
administrators press for adoption of 
projects and activities, usually semi- 
curricular, simply because they’re “good 
public relations.” A hard look at any 
proposal accompanied by ¢hat justifica- 
tion will, in most cases, demonstrate that 
it is more shadow than substance. 

The good reporter or editor, after all, 
has no trouble spotting a story that is 
thin or based on trivia. They will treat 
it warily, if at all, especially if it is a 
“puff’—a compliment you pay yourself. 

We can make a very simple test of 
any proposal by asking the question: 
“Is it a worth-while, meaty program, 
whether it gets a good press or not?” Tf the 
answer is “yes,” the odds are it wi/] be 
good public relations. ok 





Conservation in the Classroorn 


AST MONTH I was asked to look over a manuscript for 

a book on forests which was to be sold to schools. It took 
about two minutes to see it for what it was—the forest indus- 
try’s conception of a forest and how it should be cut. It was 
an out-and-out special-interest message, and it was no sur- 
prise to learn that lead work in its preparation had been 
done by a public-relations man for the forest products people. 

The twelve pages of comment I appended to the manu- 
script must have horrified the publisher, but he took it in 
good spirits and promised to try to incorporate some of it. 
He even asked if I would like to do a children’s book on 
forests! 

Is it a children’s book on forests that is needed, or on a 
more general conservation subject? Is the market—the teach- 
er's library at home and in the classroom—sated with “wise- 
use” conservation and devoid of the voice of ecological 
conscience—the small thin voice stressing that we have other 
obligations than to use up our resources and turn our en- 
vironment upside down? 

In short, is all the emphasis on the se side of conservation, 
and not on the side of saving? Are we still where we were 
more than a half a century ago, when the Conservation 
movement got its name? 

At the White House Conference of Governors called by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908, Conservation became 
a political force. What inspired the Conference is beside the 
point—except that T.R.’s short camping trip in Yosemite with 
John Muir may have had some influence. Muir was then in 
his 11th year as president of the Sierra Club, which he had 
founded in 1892 to enlist public support in protecting the 
forests and other scenic features of the Sierra Nevada and 
mountain regions of the West. 

The Governors’ Conference was a milestone in conserva- 
tion, but it was almost silent about preservation. T.R. him- 
self had some pertinent remarks about saving beautiful 
places, but among the other conferees there was only one, 
J. Horace McFarland, who dwelt on the subject. He and 
Muir had a mutual friend, Robert Underwood Johnson, at 
the old Century Magazine, and it was probably Johnson who 
wrote in an editorial two years later: 

“The official leaders of the conservation movement . . . 
have never shown a cordial, much less an aggressive, interest 
in safeguarding our great scenery. 

“The fact is,” he went on, “there is no more popular and 


Mr. Brower, executive director of the Sierra Club since 1952 
and active conservationist for more than 30 years, bas a notable 
climbing and ski-mountaineering record, helped give mountain 
training to five divisions, and is a Major in the Infantry Re- 
serve, retired. He has been chairman of the National Resources 
Council of America and he proposed the national Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review. 
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DAVID BROWER, an eminent conservation: st, 


writes some pertinent notes on “hw 
to look a gift course in the mouth,” 


effective trumpet call for the conservation movement t/ian 
the appeal to the love of beautiful natural scenery. In this 
matter the idealists are more practical than the materialists.” 

Johnson spoke briefly of the economic value of great nat- 
ural scenery and then related beauty to status: “The first 
thing that a man does after he obtains a competence is to 
invest his money in some form of beauty . . . He settles in 
some town, suburb, or other region mainly because it is 
beautiful, and he is all the happier if his home can command 
an attractive natural view.” 

“What is needed,” he concluded, “is the inculcation, by 
every agency, of beauty as a principle, that life may be made 
happier and more elevating for all the generations who shall 
follow us, and who will love their country more devotedly 
the more lovable it is made.” 

This was part of the lament that there had been so much 
ado at the Governors’ Conference about the practical utiliza- 
tion of commercial resources, and so little about beauty. 

The lament could well be much louder now, for since the 
Governors’ Conference we have used up, scattered, or other- 
wise lost to the future more natural resources than all pre- 
vious history. Two devastating world wars contributed 
notably to this loss, but their total cost is but a small part of 
the Gross National Product for the past half century—prob- 
ably less than ten per cent and nearer five. Much of the rest of 
the loss is chargeable to peacetime convenience and the 
enforced waste to today’s planned obsolescence. 

This sort of thing cannot go on, although many of our 
practices indicate that we think it must. As the eminent 
publisher of Scientific American, Gerard Piel, says in the just- 
published book, Wilderness: America’s Living Heritage: 

“The peril that threatens the last of the American wilder- 
ness arises . . . from the same historic forces of rapacity and 
cruelty that laid waste the land in the Mediterranean basin, 
Arabia, India, and the treeless uplands of China. 

“The wilderness is there, however, to recall the [American] 
dream. And lately we have won a reprieve through the ad- 
vance of scientific understanding . . . The frontier of under- 
standing has no limits, and the curse of want and poverty 
may yet be lifted from the life of our species. That frontier 
cannot be exploited on the same selfish terms as the frontier 
that lies behind.” 

My thesis here is that the conservation visual aids made 
available to today’s teachers are carbon copies of the old 
plans for exploitation that have led us into serious trouble 
and will lead us into worse. A teacher needs sharp vision 
these days to penetrate the gloss. 

Consider the current controversy over wilderness and re- 
late it to the kind of material teachers have available—if 
what my children (8, 11, 15, and 16 years) bring home is any 
criterion. 

The march of civilization had encompassed about 95 per 
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TENAYA LAKE, Yosemite. "Shall we not come as pilgrims to these sanctuaries; limit, 


























where need exists, our numbers, that each may find a singing solitude and pass free 
as a cloud’s shadow?” Photograph (and cover) by Ansel Adams. Text by 


cent of original, primeval America. Five per cent is about 
all that has not been substantially altered by man’s tech- 
nology. The current Wilderness Bill proposal would improve 
the protection of two-fifths of that five per cent. But prac- 
tically every resource-exploiting industry seems dead set 
against the effort to save even this two per cent. Conserva- 
tionists counter that these groups are thinking too much of 
their own present and too little of everyone’s future—that 
all the commercial resources being fought over in wilderness 
can come from alternate sources, and sometimes more 
cheaply. 

I put it this way at a Congressional hearing in Sacramento 
early in November: 

“If our technology is so poor that we cannot survive on the 
') per cent of our land that we have already put to economic 
use, then we had better turn in our suits. The last five per 
cont won't save us. 

Let us ask how little wilderness the wilderness exploiters 
int America to have. Into how small an unspoiled area 
ould they crowd all the people, in our surely more populous 
ture, who want to see some of the world as God made it? 

0 how small a zoo would they jam the endangered spe- 
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Nancy Newhall, This Is The American Earth (Sierra Club). 


cies of wilderness wildlife—‘our only companions in what 
would otherwise be a lonely voyage among dead atoms and 
dying stars’? How many acres would they leave for the evolu- 
tionary force, for the organic diversity that is essential to the 
very chain of life, vital to our survival? Into what small look- 
alike cages would they put man himself, how tight would 
they close his circuit, with only feedback to sustain him and 
an ever-rising how] to drive him mad?” 

The wilderness opponents, to a man, had a pet catch 
phrase—“Multiple Use.” A brilliant political scientist who 
has analyzed this concept concludes that it is “government 
by cliche.” An eminent geographer calls it “a bureaucratic 
attempt to mean all things to all people.” It is beyond doubt 
a shibboleth, meaning that it is a catch phrase distinguishing 
friend from enemy. The people who love it are in the busi- 
ness of buying or selling public resources. The people who 
disdain it, who would rather talk of highest use, balanced 
use, or even of nonuse of certain places, are in the preserva- 
tion camp. They would like to see wilderness really saved. 
They would like to see more national parks set aside and 
kept as great places, not debauched to mediocre playgrounds. 

My own bias is, I hope, showing clearly. It is widely 
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ASPENS—Photograph by Ansel Adams. ‘Fire and disease are still 
considered to be unmitigated forces of destruction. Y et, without 
them, there would be no aspens, glory of many a western 
mountain.” —from This Is the American Earth. 


shared, but its advocacy is notoriously underfinanced. Who 
makes money in the saving of a piece of beautiful land? Who 
makes it directly enough that he thinks it worth while con- 
tributing money—and teachers’ training aids—to the saving 
of more? 

On the other hand, you may wish to scrutinize who makes 
money by persuading the public to let its guard down. What 
timber company finds it well worth the investment to have 
its public-relations men write text-books on forests, or to 
distribute free a series of color and sound films on the 
glories of logging and tree farms? Have they been so suc- 
cessful that you do not even question the term “tree farm”? 

Is any film available pointing out that an overmature tree 
and dead tree—even “worthless species” and beetles—are 
part of the natural scheme of things? 

Do any of the leaflets or films depict grazing on mountain- 
ous public lands as an unmixed, multiple-use blessing, with 
no mention of how much soil has been lost because stock- 
men insisted on running too many hooves over the land 
years ago—and still do it today? There is probably evidence 
of this within an hour’s drive of any classroom in California. 
Is there a film available to you showing that this is the way 
not only soils go down the drain, but also civilizations? 

In social-studies materials, do freeways come out as mar- 
vels of present-day engineering, possibly because never be- 
fore in history has there been an alliance in the spending of 
public funds? Or is there a suggestion that they are ominous 
threats to agricultural lands, to the hearts of cities, and to 
the lungs of children exposed to the steadily increasing smog 
caused by our sudden and debilitating love for the recipro- 
cating engine and pavement? Is there anything available to 
help explain to your class that an alternate solution—mass 
transportation—will move people instead of vehicles and will 
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leave room for more parks? Anything, also, to explain the 
value of a scenic road as opposed to a high-standard highway 
that destroys beauty to create speed? 

I hope my bias is still showing. I hope you share it—and 
realize how much special interest there is in the opposite 
view that probably prevails in all the “free” materials gen- 
erously offered the teacher. 

“God bless America: Let’s save some of it”—this was the 
title of a little piece one of our members, Weldon Heald, 
wrote many years ago. That’s what the Sierra Club and many 
similar organizations are trying to do. 

Many of Sierra Club’s membership of 18,500 are teachers 
who like to explore, enjoy, and protect national scenic re- 
sources when they find spare time. They welcome the 
shoulders of others at their wheel—and the cost of putting a 
shoulder there is nominal. The members should be paid for 
all they do, but they work it the other way—they pay a little 
for the chance to work together. 

We have several films, two in particular, that work reason- 
ably well on behalf of the attitude I have been trying to 
express here. One is “Nature Next Door,” by Professor Rob- 
ert C. Stebbins, a professor of zoology at the University of 
California, Berkeley, chairman, 1960-61, of their elemen- 
tary school science committee. This film appeals to a sur- 
prisingly wide range of ages. 

The other is “Wilderness Alps of Stehekin,” of which Louis 
E. Means, of California Outdoor Education Workshops, said: 
“This film depicts the beauties of nature in the mountain- 
lake country of the West with a terrific impact. It has a 
quality unmatched; an appeal to young and old alike; a 
stimulation to things badly needed in modern living. Con- 
servation gets a tremendous assist, plus a human quality 
which leaves an indelible impression.” 

We are trying to prepare interpretive booklets on each 
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filn: and we hope to sell still more copies to individual schools 
an. school districts—all on our habitual nonprofit basis. 





\Ve have books, too. Three need most emphasis. The first 
two: The Meaning of Wilderness to Science and Wilderness: 
America’s Living Heritage, both based on wilderness confer- 
ences and full of extremely valuable material for teachers 
interested at all in the natural world and its interpretation 
and meaning. The Meaning of Wilderness to Science includes 
eye-opening contributions by Daniel Beard, Stanley Cain, 
Jan Cowan, Fraser Darling, Luna and Starker Leopold, Rob- 
ert Rausch, and G. M. Trevelyan. Among the eminent people 
represented in Wilderness: America’s Living Heritage are Ansel 
Adams, William O. Douglas, Harold Gilliam, Edward Hig- 
bee, Joseph Wood Krutch, Grant McConnell, Sigurd Olson, 
Gerard Piel, Paul Sears, Wallace Stegner, Stewart Udall, 
Catherine Bauer Wurster, and Howard Zahniser. 
















The third book, the Sierra Club’s greatest publishing 
achievement, is This Is the American Earth. It received the 
American Library Association and American Institute of 
Graphic Arts awards and a very special kind of tribute from 
San Francisco writer Hal Gilliam, who told the Wilderness 
Conference audience last April: “I can’t think of any greater 
single effort for conservation which will do more in the long 
run for conservation education than what would happen if 
everybody in this room were to decide to spend a few dollars 
to buy a book called This Is the American Earth and to mail it 
around to a long list of our friends, encouraging each of them 
to read it for a couple of weeks or a month and then send it 
on to the next person on the list. And I can think of no better 
gospel than a book such as This Is the American Earth, by Ansel 
Adams and Nancy Newhall.” 



















FERN AND RAIN—Photograph by Ansel Adams. “Those 
human rights include the right to put one’s face in clear, pure 
water, to discover the wonders of sphagnum moss, and to 
hear the song of the whippoorwills at dawn in a 

forest where the wilderness bowl is unbroken.” 

—Justice William O. Douglas. 






I hope all this has not sounded too much like a sustained 
commercial. If it has, remember that no one profits from it 
except the young people you teach, those who may in the 
future enjoy the wilderness we saved. ae 

















CONSERVATION — CONCERN 
FOR TOMORROW, By B. J. Lons- 
dale and Edward F. Dolder. Bulletin 
of State Department of Education, 
Vol 23, No. 1, February, 1954. 173 
pp., illust. Includes authoritative con- 
tributors on soils, water, forests, wild- 
life, minerals, the primitive scene. 


CALIFORNIA, THE NEW EM.- 
PIRE STATE, By Griffin and Young. 
Contains current background on im- 
portance of conservation. San Fran- 
cisco, Fearon Publishers, 1957. 


GUIDEBOOK FOR CONSERVA- 
TION EDUCATION, a proposal for 
a program of action in California 
schools. Published by State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources in co- 
operation with Department of Edu- 
cation, March, 1950. 





for further 
reading 


CONSERVATION EXPERIENCES 
FOR CHILDREN, By Bathurst and 
Hill. Publ. by U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, Welfare, Bulletin 
1957, No. 16, 1957. 192 pp., illust., 
Supt. of Doc., Washington 25, D.C., 
75 cents each. An excellent teaching 
guide for elementary level. 


RESOURCES FOR CITIZENSHIP, 
A guide to selection of teaching ma- 
terial. Published by Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N.Y. 328 pp. 
Pages 37-43 contain bibliography and 
content summaries of 28 books, 
pamphlets and audio-visual materials 
on conservation. 





NATURAL RESOURCE USE IN 
OUR ECONOMY, Stead. Education 
project of Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 West 46th St., 
New York 36. 1960. 


THE SIERRA CLUB: A HAND- 
BOOK. A pioneer conservation force 
in California, its contributions and its 
scope. Beautifully illustrated. Sierra 
Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco 4, $1. See also Bulletins pub- 
lished annually by Sierra Club, espe- 
cially Wildlands in Our Civilization, 
June 1957. 


STATUS OF CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLS, Published for SICEC by 
State Department of Natural Re- 
sources, January 1961. 
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WHIRLWINDS 
TEMPESTUOUS 





By Edward F. Dolder 


AST SUMMER, in a remote section of Mariposa county 

near the north central border of Madera county a fire was 
set, allegedly to burn up tinder dry underbrush which occu- 
pied surrounding lands used for pasture. A match flickered 
on July 10 at approximately 10 a.m. By the time firemen 
arrived, 30 minutes later, a raging fire was beyond their 
means to control it. This resulting fire raged for six days 
over 43,000 acres, claiming the lives of two persons and 
destroying 135 buildings. It cost $400,000 to suppress. On 
July 11, with ideal burning conditions of low humidity, high 
temperatures and strong winds, this fire burned 19,000 acres 
in two hours. 

A race horse goes around a race track of approximately 
six acres in about one minute; this fire covered 160 acres in 
one minute, which means that nothing could outrun it. This 
terrific speed of conflagration is the result of exploding gases. 
Burning embers sometimes move a distance of five miles 
before settling to earth and causing new fires. 

With these figures in mind, it is no wonder that experi- 
enced fire fighters say “no one, no method, no known force 
can stop a forest fire when conditions are ideal for its spread.” 
This being true, and the 1961 forest fire season has vividly 
proven it so, then it is imperative that we keep forest fires 
from starting. 

Reports from the Division of Forestry, State Department 
of Conservation, place the causes of forest fires in eight differ- 
ent categories. Out of approximately 3,000 fires, only 262, or 
eight per cent, were caused by lightning; the remainder were 
the result of human activities. To combat this problem, the 
Division of Forestry maintains 230 forest fire control stations, 
83 lookouts, four regular air patrols, and has a standing con- 
tract with owners of air tankers for dropping fire retardant 
materials. Machines owned by the division to fight forest 


Mr. Dolder is deputy director of the State Department of 
Conservation, Resources Agency of California. He is author of 
a number of articles and books on conservation (see page 15). 
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fires include 89 bulldozers and 454 fire trucks. To this can be 
added a great amount of equipment which cooperating 
agencies and industries will bring to fires when notified of 
its need. One of the heartening results of several severe fire 
seasons has been the cooperative plan of attack organized 
among all fire fighting agencies, law enforcement groups, and 
industrial organizations. 


Grass, brush and forested areas in California subject to 
wildfire cover about 62,000,000 acres. Of the total area, 
39,000,000 acres are protected by the Division of Forestry 
and the remainder by federal and local agencies. Whenever 
a major blaze, or campaign fire, breaks out, all agencies re- 
spond with men and equipment. Local fire companies and 
civil defense units promptly add their equipment and man- 
power. Logging companies, industries, contractors, ranchers 
and builders respond with all possible speed. These forces 
frequently surround a fire with a line that may extend for 50 
miles. Once a fire has slowed its advance because of shift in 
winds, night cooling, or higher humidity, then these co- 
ordinated groups can begin a counter attack, saving addi- 
tional thousands of acres from destruction. 

The fact that human activity is one of the main causes of 
forest fires can be demonstrated by the report of the forest 
fire situation over the last Labor Day week end. True, fire 
conditions were in the extreme range; that is, humidity was 
low, temperature was high, and winds averaged 45 miles per 
hour. These are ideal fire conditions but they still needed a 
spark to begin a disastrous forest fire. Over the three-day 
Labor Day week end, 171 fires started which burned over 
200,000 acres. Six thousand fire fighters were on the lines 
and the cost of suppression added to the fire loss amounted 
to over $2,000,000. This brings us to our next concept: “As 
more and more people use wildland areas, more and more 
fires occur.” 

In order that California’s ever-increasing population be 
allowed to enjoy its recreational facilities, it is imperative 
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SUDDEN FLARE-UP of searing flames in dry oak brush 
causes a California Division of Forestry crew 
and volunteers to retreat and take protective cover. 


that these recreationists be educated to use all natural re- 
sources wisely and definitely to keep forest fires from starting. 
To do this will require specific education not only for adults 
but particularly for those now in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

On the adult level, the Division of Forestry, as well as 
federal and local agencies, has a program which includes 
speaking engagements by qualified personnel, the produc- 
tion of audio-visual aids such as movies, charts and pam- 
phlets, and considerable newspaper coverage. All of these 
factors should have a suppressive effect on the number of 
forest fires started. 

It is quite evident that the greatest educational value is 
at the elementary level. It is during the formative years that 
individuals acquire habits which are hard to break in later 





RUBBLE AND ASHES are all that remain of 456 

eautiful homes which were destroyed last month in the 
Brentwood district of Los Angeles, at a cost 

of many millions of dollars. 
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life. If every elementary child graduated from the eighth 
grade with a deep determination to prevent a forest fire, we 
could probably eliminate half of our outbreaks within a ten- 
year period. 

At the present time, the most effective fire prevention edu- 
cation at the elementary level is being carried on in the 
school camps. This program, as approved in the State Educa- 
tion Code, stipulates that the core of instruction shall be 
built around conservation and natural science. During the 
school year, sixth grade classes with their teachers are trans- 
ported to these school camps for a period of one week. In- 
vestigation has shown that most directors of school camps 
have a very personal interest in fire prevention and strongly 
stress this program. 

In 1960, fire burned to the edge of the Clear Creek Camp 
in the San Gabriel mountains of Los Angeles county, causing 
evacuation of the students. Several years ago, a school camp 
at Crestline, San Bernardino county, was threatened but 
the fire was stopped at its boundary. Most school camp pro- 
grams include a trip to a devastated area, an experience that 
leaves a permanent impression on the mind of an elementary 
student. In 1960, twenty-four counties had organized school 
camps which enabled 1,062 classes comprising 31,270 stu- 
dents to be trained in fire prevention methods as a part of 
their instruction in conservation and natural science. (Ex- 
tensive coverage of the state-wide outdoor education pro- 
gram was included in last month’s Joarnal.—Ed.) 

It is true that any elementary teacher can stress the im- 
portance of fire prevention, but direct activities in the wild- 
land areas will have a much greater influence on the student 
than the more conventional academic methods of presenta- 
tion. 

One of the weaknesses of the elementary program is that 
during the teacher preparatory period, very little emphasis 
is placed on the subject of fire prevention. Most elementary 
teachers now receive a course or courses in conservation 
during their college work but these are so general that an 
effective program of fire prevention has not been included. 

At the secondary level, a number of high schools in the 
state have organized conservation and forestry courses. The 
Redwood Region Conservation Council is carrying on spe- 
cific forestry courses in ten redwood region high schools. 
Instructors in these schools are selected from graduate for- 
esters and so we can assume that a very strong fire prevention 
program is included in the instruction. Approximately 20 
other high schools in the state have organized forestry and 
conservation courses and most of these present a good fire 
prevention program. However, a survey of the training 
obtained by most high school instructors, other than those 
graduating with a forestry major, would indicate that very 
few have had any organized fire prevention instruction. It 
could well be that one of our weaknesses in the education 
field is the lack of fire prevention instruction given to ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers during their preparatory 
education period. 

The ultimate future of this state’s natural resources de- 
pends upon an informed citizenry, aware of resource prob- 
lems and practices and so educated that it can contribute 
to the formulation of wise policies for resource use and con- 
servation. Since few citizens will become experts in the 
field, it follows that the role of the schools is to encourage 
a high level of education so that the state’s future citizens can 
become informed and stay currently informed about fire 
prevention and all other natural resources problems. xk 
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NLIKE the Goddess Athena, who sprang full grown 

from the head of Zeus, the State Interdepartmental Con- 
servation Education Committee (SICEC) came into being at 
a leisurely pace. It evolved as a necessary means of coordi- 
nating the State Department of Education’s program of con- 
servation education with those of other state agencies. 

Prior to 1948, the State Department of Education did not 
have an organized program of conservation education, a fact 
of major concern to persons and organizations interested in 
the conservation, management, and use of our state’s natural 
resources. One such organization, the California Conserva- 
tion Council, composed of representatives of federal, state, 
local and private groups having responsibilities and/or inter- 
ests in the use and management of natural resources, initiated 
a study of the problem. 

In 1942 this organization requested its president to secure 
the endorsement of educational organizations throughout the 
state for a study of conservation education in California. 
Subsequently the endorsements were secured and the pro- 
posal was transmitted to the California Committee for the 
Study of Education. 

In 1943 the committee created a subcommittee on con- 
servation education. This subcommittee was instructed to 
investigate the teaching of conservation in the schools of 
California, appraise its present extent and effectiveness, de- 
termine educational needs in regard to conservation educa- 
tion, and make recommendations for improving the teaching 
of conservation in the schools of the state, and for giving 
better training in the teaching of conservation to both teacher 
trainees and in-service teachers. 

After five years of study, the subcommittee presented its 
report to the committee and this group in turn transmitted 
it to the State Department of Education. Fortunately, the 
superintendent of public instruction, prior to receiving this 
report, had appointed a department committee on conserva- 
tion education and had established liaison with the State 
Department of Natural Resources. This, in effect, was the 
genesis of the State Interdepartmental Conservation Educa- 
tion Committee. 

The report of the subcommittee was studied by the De- 
partment of Education Conservation Committee. The facts 
































Mr. Gwinn is a consultant in the bureau of secondary educa- 
tion, state department of education, and chairman of the com- 
mittee he describes. 
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SICEC promotes thea 
teaching of conservation 


State Interdepartmental Conservation 
Education Committee recognizes need for 
preservation of California’s natural resources. 


By HERBERT D. GWINN 


presented in this report showed that conservation education 
was practically non-existent in either the teacher training 
institutions or the public schools. It contained many work- 
able suggestions that were subsequently incorporated in the 
present state program of conservation education. 


Acting upon the recommendations of the subcommittee 
report, the Department of Education, in cooperation with 
the Department of Natural Resources, launched a statewide 
conservation education program directed toward informing 
adults and encouraging the development of conservation 
education programs in the public schools and teacher train- 
ing institutions. The definition, goals, and specifications for 
the proposed program were set forth in the Guidebook For 
Conservation Education, the first in a series of conservation 
bulletins. The bulletin was prepared by the committee and 
published by the State Department of Natural Resources. 


By the end of the first year of operations (June 30, 1949), 
the committee became known as the State Conservation 
Committee. 


In 1951, the state legislature created the State Department 
of Fish and Game, and the membership of the State Con- 
servation Committee was enlarged to include representation 
from this new department. Two years later the name of the 
committee was changed to Interdepartmental Committee on 
Conservation Education. 


The legislature in 1956 established the Department of 
Water Resources, and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Conservation Education invited this department to member- 
ship. In November 1956 the committee, recognizing that it 
now represented four departments of state government, 
changed its title to State Interdepartmental Conservation 
Education Committee. 


On October 1, 1961, as a result of legislative action, the 
Department of Natural Resources was abolished, a Depart- 
ment of Conservation was created in its place, and a new 
Department of Parks and Recreation was established. Both 
of these new departments are now represented on the State 
Interdepartmental Conservation Education Committee. 


a purposes of SICEC are: 


. To focus attention on the importance of conservation edu- 
cation in the schools of California. 


2. To study problems related to conservation education. 


3. To initiate statewide activities to further conservation edu- 
cation. 
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4. To stimulate the development of conservation education pro- 
grams at the local level. 


5. To coordinate the activities of various departmental agen- 
cies contributing to conservation education in the state. 
Members of SICEC periodically review these purposes in 

order to determine their current usefulness as a working 

suide. So far the purposes have stood the test of time and 
are still in effect. 


The committee does not have “official” status in the same 
sense as other boards and commissions of state government. 
The committee came into existence to meet a definite need, 
and it is founded upon good will and the sincere desire of 
the departments involved to cooperate voluntarily in a pro- 
cram of mutual interest and concern. 


The committee does not have a budget allocation. Publi- 
cations, projects, conferences, and other work of the com- 
mittee must be realistically geared to the budgets of the par- 
ticipating departments. In other words, the committee must 
always keep in mind the need to conserve public funds as it 
goes about its business. 


In line with its major purposes, SICEC has done much to 
focus the attention of the public and of school people on the 
importance of the conservation of California’s natural re- 
sources. 


Various means have been used to acquaint the public with 
the importance of conservation education. From 1950-1953 
a series of four regional conservation conferences were held 
throughout the state for the purpose of informing the public 
about the importance of natural resource conservation. Rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, agriculture, education, 
labor, government, and community organizations were in- 
vited to attend. The first regional conference was held at 
Pasadena City College in 1950; the second at University of 
California, Berkeley, 1951; the third at Chico State College, 
1952; and the last at Fresno State College in 1953. 


In addition, radio and television are used for communicat- 
ing conservation information to the public. Continuous and 
effective education of the public is also maintained through 
liaison with many public and private agencies having inter- 
ests in resource use and management. The committee, from 
time to time, publishes conservation materials for school use 
and general information. 


Of primary interest and concern to the committee is the 
effectiveness of the conservation education program in the 
public schools and teacher training institutions. 


In the public schools, SICEC has encouraged the integra- 
tion of conservation education with the existing curricula, 
particularly in the courses of instruction offered in outdoor 
classroom situations. Teacher training institutions have been 
encouraged to provide pre-service and in-service training for 
teachers in the field of natural resource use and conservation. 

Beginning in 1953, the committee, in cooperation with the 
Extension Division, University of California, sponsored six 
annual Conservation Education Work Conferences for school 
superintendents and curriculum personnel and teachers who 
are actively working in conservation education in their re- 


spective school districts. 


I» the interests of economy and the reduction of the total 


| number of annually scheduled conferences, the participants 
| of te sixth conference voted to place the conferences on a 
| bie: nial schedule. Accordingly, the seventh conference, 
} Sp. \sored by the State Departments of Education, Fish and 
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Game, Natural Resources, and Water Resources, was held 
May 19-21, 1961, at Squaw Valley State Park. 


The seventh conference was organized around the Conser- 
vation and Resource-Use Education Project of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. In addition, the conference 
provided one of the most outstanding and comprehensive 
displays of conservation information and teaching materials 
produced by government, business, industry, agriculture, and 
private conservation organizations. 


In order to understand fully the reasons why departments 
of the state have formed an alliance to naintain and improve 
a program of conservation and natural resource use educa- 
tion, a brief review of our geographical setting and some of 
the related conservation problems is in order. 


Encompassed within California’s borders is an area of 158,- 
693 square miles, stretching through ten degrees of latitude. 
Within this area we can find every possible combination and 
extreme of surface arrangement, climate, soils, minerals, flora 
and fauna. 


Speaking of “fauna,” it is interesting to note that current 
estimates indicate that we have a population of over 16,445,- 
000 people. Our rate of increase, through natural means and 
population shifts, amounts to about 500,000 annually. 


The annual rainfall may, in good years, amount to 100 
inches in the northwest parts of the state, while the desert 
regions will receive less than two inches. For this reason there 
is an abundance of water in northern California with a de- 
ficiency in the southern part of the state. The mild climate 
of the southern region, plus other advantages, has caused 
a heavy concentration of population and industry there with 
an extremely heavy demand for water. Thus we have two 
of our greatest conservation problems combined in one area: 
water deficiency and increasing population. Hence the rea- 
son why the state is now engaged in the construction of 
extensive works, as part of a long-range plan, to conserve and 
utilize wisely the water resources that we have. 


In addition to our state water plan, there is a recently com- 
pleted study of all the existing recreational areas and facilities 
together with a projected increase to care for population 
gains. The phenomenal growth of such recreational pastimes 
as fishing, hunting, boating, camping and just plain sight- 
seeing has severely taxed our existing areas and facilities 
designed for these purposes. 

Since all human activities and institutions have their bases 
in, and are dependent on natural resources, the wise manage- 
ment and use of these resources are matters of primary con- 
cern. However, SICEC and others conversant with the many 
aspects of conservation and its problems, recognize that 
what are deemed to be good practices in resource use and 
management today may not be necessarily valid tomorrow. 
For this reason, SICEC is now in the process of re-examining 
the current principles of conservation use and management 
in order to determine whether the adopted definition and 
goals of conservation education are as valid today as they 
were 13 years ago when the program was first initiated. 


Finally, the clinching argument for the continued mainte- 
nance and improvement of conservation and natural resource 
use education is the fact that the United States of America, 
with approximately six per cent of the world’s population, 
uses over 50 per cent of its raw materials. What is going to 
happen when the rest of the world approaches this rate of 
demand? xk 
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Litigation in a Florida court may question religious symbolism of Holiday season, 


By EUGENE BENEDETTI, professor of education at Los Angeles State College and a specialist in school law, 


“S ILENT NIGHT,” “Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “The First Noel,” and 
comparable religious hymns, whose me- 
lodic strains traditionally depict the 
Christmas observance, have been chal- 
lenged, judicially speaking. 

Such observances are so firmly em- 
bedded in public school operation they 
are extensively accepted as integral as- 
pects of instruction and fundamentally 
essential to the district's educational 
program. Despite the desirability of 
these activities which are characterized 
by international acceptance, these cere- 
monies are confronted with litigation 
that threatens to modify or perhaps 
abolish conventional Christmas and 
Easter solemnizations. 

What conceivably could develop into 
the most significant judicial decision of 
the past decade in the area of church- 
school relationships is the adjudication 
in Dade county, Florida, in May 1961. 

Judicial tribunals have been re- 
quested with reasonable frequency to 
render decisions on such religious issues 
as Bible reading in the public schools, 
oral recitation of prayers, release time 
for religious instruction, transportation 
of parochial school pupils in public 
school busses, vaccination, and placing 
denominational or sectarian literature 
in public school libraries. The Florida 
case accomplishes further expansion of 
the litigated problems by inclusion of an 
initial, precedent-establishing decision 
relative to religious observances at 
Christmas and Easter. 

In the ensuing legal action, the com- 
plaint was characterized by a multiplic- 
ity of allegations; however, the discus- 
sion will be confined to the following 
stipulations: 
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(1) the observance of the Christmas 
holiday through sectarian programs in- 
cluding nativity plays, pageants, and 
scenes, as well as instruction in the 
dogma of the nativity, 

(2) the observance of Hanukkah, in- 
cluding the lighting of the candles, and 
the solemnization of Passover, 

(3) the observance of the Easter holi- 
day through sectarian programs depict- 
ing the Crucifixion of Christ and the 
Resurrection, 

(4) the showing of motion pictures 
which, to some extent, are devotional in 
character as they portray occurrences 
at Christmas and Easter, 

(5) the singing of religious hymns, 
and, 

(6) the placing of religious symbols in 
classrooms and assembly halls. 


CHRISTMAS, EASTER, AND HA- 
NUKKAH OBSERVANCES. The plain- 
tiffs petition to enjoin or prohibit the 
defendant school district from observ- 
ing religious holiday ceremonies in the 
public schools was granted. The school 
district, its agents and employees, were 
permanently enjoined from allowing ob- 
servances on school premises of reli- 
gious holidays, such as plays around 
Christmas depicting the birth of Christ. 
Also prohibited were the Crucifixion of 
Christ at Easter, and Hanukkah cere- 
monies. 


SINGING RELIGIOUS HYMNS. In- 
terestingly, in deciding the legality of 
singing religious hymns in the public 
schools, the court readily admitted there 
was evidence to sustain the allegation 
that certain songs could be construed 


as denominational. Hymns such as 
“White Christmas,” “Jingle Bells,” “Si- 
lent Night,” “O Come All Ye Faithful? 
and others, are so inextricably inter. 
woven with the thoughts and _ beliefs 
surrounding Christmas and Hanukkah 
that the court refused to rule on songs 
that might be considered sectarian. 
Thus, the Circuit Court of Dade county 
displayed no inclination toward prohib- 
iting the singing of religious hymns in 
public schools, yet promptly acknow!- 
edged the denominational attributes of 
designated Christmas songs. 


SHOWING MOTION PICTURES. 
There was ample testimony that motion 
pictures, religious in nature, reproduc- 
ing denominational happenings, wer 
shown to pupils on campus. This prac- 
tice, which enjoys widespread accept: 
ance, is an indispensable aid in illustrat- 
ing devotional events during the school 
year. Regardless of its desirability in 
supplementing the religious observanc¢ 
the court permanently enjoined the em- 
ployees and agents of the defendant 
school district from showing any films 
portraying sectarian occurrences, prit- 
ciples, ideals, and teachings. 


PLACING RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS. 
Nativity scenes, a Cross, Star of Beth: 
lehem, and the Star of David were 
displayed in the various classrooms 
throughout the school buildings at the 
appropriate time of the vear. The en 
blems also appeared on the outer «ove! 
of the Christmas program. The cout 
refused to prohibit this practice, declar 
ing the symbols represented the indi 
vidual artistic creations by the schoo 
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children and such exhibits were of a 
temporary and not a permanent nature. 
Specifically, the court decreed: 

“To hold that these displays were such 
as (0 violate any constitutional right of 
the plaintiffs and that such acts should be 
enjoined, is to hold that the children 
could not wear and display such symbols 
in school as a piece of jewelry.” 

Does the Dade county decision have 
application or relevancy to comparable 
practices in California? Precisely what 
determination would be accomplished 
by the judiciary in California is a matter 
of conjecture. However, a comparison of 
legal curtailments in Florida and Cali- 
fornia affords evidence to indicate ap- 
plicability to California, especially that 
portion related to religious holiday ob- 
servances in public schools. 

Section 6, Declaration of Rights, Flor- 
ida Constitution, affirms: 

“No preference shall be given by law 
to any church, sect, or mode of worship, 
and no money shall ever be taken from 
the public treasury directly or indirectl, 
in aid of any church, sect, or religious 
denomination or in aid of any sectarian 
institution.” . 

Contrastingly, constitutional and 
statutory inhibitions in California are 
more numerous (total of six) than the 
Florida counterpart. Especially ap- 
plicable is Article IX, Sec. 8, California 
State Constitution, which stipulates: 

“No public money shall ever be ap- 
propriated for the support of any sec- 
tariin or denominational school, or any 

ool not under the exclusive control of 
ficers of the public schools; nor 
“any sectarian or denominational doc- 

he taught, or instruction thereon be 

‘ted directly or indirectly, in any of 

mmon schools of this state.” 
tward appearances indicate greater 

lity in the operation of Florida 
es, since Bible reading and recita- 
i prayers are allowed. Conversely, 
rnia is characterized by greater 
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rigidity in corresponding practices. To 
illustrate, it is extremely doubtful if 
sufficient legislative authority exists in 
California to enact legislation permit- 
ting Bible reading in public school 
classrooms, even on an optional basis. 
One county counsel produced an opin- 
ion that baccalaureate services could 
not be held on school premises because 
it is sectarian and thereby prohibited by 
the constitution. Thus, if the court en- 
joined or prohibited certain religious ob- 
servances in a state with less stringent 
restrictions, the conclusion is warranted 
that the same curtailments would pre- 
vail in a jurisdiction where less tolerance 
prevails. 

The legal aspects of church-school re- 
lationships continues to plague adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers with an 
abundance of litigation. Divergence of 
legal opinions and judicial interpreta- 
tion, together with apparent lack of 
statutory uniformity, have contributed 
to current disagreement and misunder- 
standing. Educators cannot afford the 
luxury of callous indifference toward an 
issue that has attained national promi- 
nence. The significance of the religious 
controversy was demonstrated during 
the recent Congressional session as it 
contributed, to a reasonable degree, to 
the unsuccessful endeavors of the Ad- 
ministration in securing enactment of 
more extensive federal aid to educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, additional proposals 
sanctioning such fiscal assistance will be 
attempted. Success of future financial 
undertakings by the federal government 
cannot be assured unless the basic ele- 
ments of the argument are resolved. 

Whatever disposition is made of the 
Dade county decision by subsequent 
appellate jurisdictions, it should serve 
notice that cherished and honored ob- 
servances in the public schools which 
have become identified with our price- 
less heritage, are in jeopardy and face 
the imminent prospect of abolition. ** 





My Time Is Your Time 


We must subdue the tendency to let 
extra-curricular programs take over. 


XTRA-CURRICULAR programs in 

many California schools may be 
symbolized by the voracious, Lola-type 
enchantress who sings in an off key 
“What Lola wants, Lola gets.” The 
spirit of this temptress often permeates 
the school, disrupting all normal educa- 
tional activity. 

It would be pointless to argue that 
there is little truth in this indictment. 
Like all blanket condemnations, the 
small core of truth is smothered by ex- 
aggeration. Those of us who are con- 
cerned with a well-balanced program 
must be alerted to the prime dangers 
which we must guard against. 

Too often faculty zeal for the activities 
and the tangible fruits of student gov- 


SPECIAL BULLETIN: 
CONFIDENTIAL: TO TEACHERS ONLY 


By Nicholas C. Polos 


Mr. Polos, a history instructor at Mt. 
San Antonio College, Pomona, is on leave 
for doctoral work at University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


ernment (and occasionally faculty lazi- 
ness) produce a situation in which stu- 
dent affairs and campus politics super- 
sede the regular educational program. 
In many high schools it is the rare senior 
who is not able to arrange at will to be 
excused from classes in order to par- 
ticipate in student activities. In other 
schools the very plethora of student 
functions necessarily pushes the aca- 
demic program into the background. 

Dedicated and devoted teachers pro- 
test that this could never happen at their 
high school. It 7s being done by the ma- 
nipulation of the daily time schedule 
wherein “my time becomes your time.” 
Let us examine the case of Clarence 
Doppy, a hypothetical case, and not at 
all original. 


Tomorrow the Monarch football team will try again to ride the Claremont Wolfpack. This game is 
so important that teachers are asked not to make assignments of homework tohight, since we will need 


a good night's rest to stand the strain tomorrow. 


The FIRST PERIOD (not to be confused with the special first period) will be used to buy tickets for 
the game. Send one-half of each first period to the quad, and try to keep the rest from wriggling in 
their seats by some plausible story about the virtue of hard work. Clarence Doppy will be excused from 


this period to load his camera. 


There will be a Second Period, definitely, but it will follow the Fourth Period. The regular Third 


Period will be delayed until the close of the day for a special assembly. The Seventh Period will take 
the place of the Third Period. Clarence Doppy will be excused fo take pictures. DO NOT hold section 
meetings either this period or during the regular Third Period which has been replaced until the end 
of the day unless special bulletins are sent fo each teacher. 


Periods Four and Five follow in regular order, but lunch has been shortened fifteen minutes. There 
will be regular duty stations for all teachers. Clarence Doppy will be excused from both periods to eat 
his lunch and reload his camera. 


There will be a regular Sixth Period because Third and Seventh Periods have been omitted most 
frequently heretofore and it is desired to equalize educational opportunities. All members of the varsity 
are excused from this period to shower and write letters. All students not previously excused should be 
in class, except the Band. Clarence Doppy will play lead cornet and take pictures. 


The Seventh Period will be the regular delayed Third Period. All students should report to the quad 
with their books for a pep rally. The list of students excused from classes today will be found on the 
publicity board in the quad. Do not report absences until you have checked, as this will cause difficulty 
in the Attendance Office. The names of students who may be expected to attend all classes will be 
found on a 3x5 card on the faculty bulletin board. 


Please note that during the half-time ceremonies tonight there will be a presentation of a 
commission in the Army Photographic Reconnaissance Corps to Clarence Doppy. Your co-operation and 
assistance in this normal day at Confusion Tech is appreciated. 
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There is danger in the afterm: th of 
an excessive program of student activi. 
ties. This is the danger of faculty. and 
occasionally public, insincerity 0: the 
matter of student responsibility. | nder 
the pressure of student demand or the 
influence of enlightened but misunder. 
stood example, school faculties or ad. 
ministrators have all too frequently 
established pseudo student governments 
in which all important responsibilities 
are kept out of student hands. This crea- 
tion or manufacture of a facade of self. 
government does far more harm than 
the outright denial of such responsibil. 
ity, for it creates in the young mind 
cynicism and disillusionment, and in. 
deed may promote irresponsibility. 


What is being argued here is that 
extra-curricula activities must be mean- 
ingful or else these activities could be 
harmful to the program. If extra-cur- 
ricula activities are giving lip service to 
the principle of democracy then they 
are time consuming and cannot justify 
being placed in the program. As we con- 
sider the science club, the choir, the 
senior ball, the student government, the 
all-county track meet, we must see them 
as vitally and genuinely educational. 
These should be a part of the “total” 
school experience which makes an in- 
pact on the student. 


I think that it would be wise to point 
out that what we customarily think of as 
extracurricular, as outside of the regular 
educational activity, can be seen to have 
as long and respectable a history as the 
more formalized aspects of school life. 
School for the Athenian youth of the 
fifth century B.C. was a leisure-time ac- 
tivity with the functions of educating 
him in the intelligent use of his leisure. 
The Greeks considered the best educa- 
tion to consist of esthetic, moral, civic, 
and physical as well as intellectual edu- 
cation; it is this connotation which the 
liberal arts tradition, genuinely inter- 
preted, attempts to foster. 

Despite the critics, contemporary cut- 
ricula which involve concern for voca- 
tions, esthetics, hobbies, recreation, and 
creative expression are in fact reinforc- 
ers of the genuine classical tradition, not 
departures from it. As in most areas o 
life and education, here too a balance 
must be struck and maintained so that 
neither the necessary formal side nor the 
equally necessary informal side of 
school life will be exaggerated out of its 
just proportions. To be honest about it. 
Clarence Doppy must go! His ultimate 
destination, of course, must be the class- 
room. Li 
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EUROPE 


57 DAYS, DEPARTING JUNE 20 
& JULY 8. 6 UNITS OF CREDIT 


Fly from New York by jet aircraft. Three exciting 
days ‘1 London and Shakespeare country. See the 
fords of Norway, Oslo’s world famous Viking ships 
and S:ockholm’s Royal Palace. Visit Gothic Cathe- 
drals, discover the ageless charm of Vienna. Ride 
a gondola through the ‘‘streets’’ of Venice. Re- 
nowned museums, the breathtaking sights of Rome, 
Monte Carlo, beautiful Lake Geneva. The French 
wine country, Fontainebleau and Parisian gaiety! 
Eleven countries. Jet flight home. 


STOCKHOLM 
.) 


bY COPENHAGEN 


AMSTERDAM 


AMERICA 


36 DAYS, DEPARTING JUNE 28. 
4 CREDITS 


See the Panama Canal .. . visit the fabulous Moun- 
tains of Salt . . . stand on the Equatorial Line and 
tour the land of the Incas... famous Machu Picchu 
... the ports of Chile and on to the glamour of 
Buenos Aires . . . the skyscrapers of Sao Paulo 

.. Shop in Rio . .. thrill to the sights of the 
dream city of Brazilia . . . Panama City and home 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco by jet aircraft. 


cuzco 
SAO PAULO 
IGUASSU 


RIO DE 
JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


NTIAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL can also 
be FUN! 


As the vehicle for credited travel-seminar courses, the CTA (Central Coast 
Section) summer tours also offer an exciting opportunity to enjoy your 
travel experience. Three successful years and hundreds of satisfied tour 
members testify to a happy blend of professional advancement, unforget- 
table sightseeing trips and time for shopping and pursuit of personal in- 
terests. Interested CTA sponsorship assures carefully planned itineraries, 
knowledgable selection of hotels, exceptional value. An experienced courier 
will accompany each group from arrival to departure. University of the 
Pacific (for the third year) will plan and supervise the educational phase 
of the travel program, under personal direction of Dr. Marc Jantzen and 
Dr. Rollin C. Fox. With the American educational system under continuing 
scrutiny, the course of study will again be in the fields of comparative edu- 
cation and educational trends in Western Europe. Seminars will be held 
in key cities, conducted by resident professors of local universities. Hall- 
mark Tours will again manage the tour operation. 


SK LIMITED 


ENROLLMENT 


SEND NOW FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


CTA Educational Travel, Central Coast Section 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Please send me complete information on your 
[_] 57-day European tour 
[_] 36-day South American tour 


| (do, do not) wish credit units. 
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“REMEDIAL” READING 


Reading's fun, but we had to prove it 
in Oakland’s summer program. 

In one class at E. M. Cox school we 
made up our own ball game with big 
chart diamond and children’s names on 
cards for “runners.” “Hits” were as fol- 
lows, after sides were chosen: (1) Cor- 
rect word meaning from day’s reading: 
one base; (2) Two bases for correct spell- 
ing and meaning; (3) Three bases for 
correct syllabication, spelling, and 
meaning; (4) Home run for all these plus 
good original sentence on the board— 
with no errors. Game never overdone. 

“Team recitations” instead of the 
time-wasting “one-at-a-time” method 
were used, with all kinds of questions 
aimed at the entire class, and “Yes” or 
“No” or number answers held up instan- 
taneously by ali the class for fast check- 
ing. 

Standardized tests at the beginning 
and at the end were arranged and even 
this was “fun” for students. 

Informal “plays” by “teams” were 
worked out evenings by the students 
and the rule was that the actual stories 
from schoolbooks had to be followed in 
action. Dialogue was invented, “ad- 
libbed,” by students. Results in home 
reading were fantastically good. 
Teacher kept out of the productions, 
and laughed along with the class at 
comedies. No time-wasting was allowed, 
however. 

Dictionary races used team tech- 
niques. Students .worked by pairs, 
“raced” for points, read definitions, and 
used words in sentences. 

Compositions, as original as possible, 
but inspired by readings, were written 
regularly. Plenty of time was taken for 
formal drill, and even this broke mo- 
notony. 

“Honors” were awarded for the most 
book reports at the end of the session. 
Attendance was just about 100%, much 
better than when it was “compulsory.” 

—A.R. WAGNER 
Oakland. 


AN ART EXHIBIT, presented last 
spring by Duarte elementary school dis- 
trict, contained work produced at all 
grade levels. Visitors came from a dis- 
tance and community reaction was con- 
gratulatory. Mrs. Mildred Shaw, shown 
arranging final details of a diorama, 
pointed out that a wide range of art 
media is used, invariably supplementing 
social studies and language arts classes. 
The early California adobe structures 
shown were studied simultaneously in a 
history unit. 
—ANDREA J. SMITH 


BOARD MEMBERS 
AID SALARY GROUP 


When our board of trustees, at the 
urging of our superintendent, agreed to 
name two of its members to our teach- 
ers’ salary committee, a new tone de- 
veloped and we went to work in earnest. 

We scrapped our statistical data 
(other than that on the financial ability 
of the district), recommended a $5,000 
to $10,000 spread, and proposed a four- 
year plan to reach our goal in steps. 

Participation of the two board mem- 
bers on our salary committee made the 
adoption of our proposals possible; we 
recommend this kind of working alli- 
ance. We think a salary plan covering a 
number of years has many advantages. 
It obviates the necessity of a salary com- 
mittee spending much time each year on 
new proposals, time which could better 
be spent on professional matters. It 
eliminates areas of misunderstanding 
and conflict among teachers, board, ad- 
ministrators, and the public. It simpli- 
fies and expedites budget preparation, 


teachers 


since salaries (the major portion) were 
determined first. And it enables teachers 
to plan ahead with confidence, knowing 
what their financial future will be. As 
result, morale in our district is high and 
our problem of recruiting teachers js 
lessened. 

ROBERT TURANO 

Salary Committee Chairman 

Salinas union high school distict 


STUDENT OF THE WEEK 


I have found my mechanical drawing 
students responding favorably to a “stu- 
dent of the week desk” near the front of 
my room. The students are told in the 
beginning of the term that this desk is 
available for any student who meets 
class standards and shows marked in. 
provement. 

Each week I select a new student for 
the desk. The student is reminded that 
his selection is an honor and the privi- 
lege is not to be abused. The students 
appreciate this recognition. I have no- 
ticed from the time this idea was first 
used that general class effort is at a new 
high. 

—ARLEIGH GREENBLAT 
Daly City 


TAPE HELPS READING 


A new method of teaching reading im- 
provement was introduced on an experi- 
mental basis at Mission Valley School, 
Irvington, last year. One classroom was 
provided with a tape recorder, two junc- 
tion boxes with six jacks each, twelve 
pairs of earphones, and a series of taped 
lessons for phonics and comprehension. 
The children involved in the lesson gath- 
ered around the table and put on their 
earphones. Then, as the tape was 
played, they followed directions for 
work on their worksheets. 

Each taped lesson lasted about 2 
minutes and generally included phonic, 
factual comprehension and thought 
questions. The tape was not heard by 
any children except those having the 
lesson, and their concentration was such 
that work by the remainder of the class 
did not disturb them. 

It is the opinion of the principal, the 
class teacher, and the reading consu tan! 
that tape teaching has done a great dedl 
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nulate interest in what the chil- 
night otherwise consider “just 
drill.” Certainly, the children be- 
more responsive in their reading 
s and tried to apply the skills they 
d. 
—BARBARA GOULD 
Irvington 


HOW DO YOU KNOW? 


In our kindergarten there is an eager- 
ness to learn about new things. Fre- 
quently we ask “How do you know?” 
and “How could we find out?” 

Sensory perceptions are an exciting 
study which we delve into all during the 
year, but especially during the week in 
which we discover for ourselves exactly 
how we learn about the world in which 
we live. 

On “Sight Day,” we may describe only 
what our eyes tell us under various con- 
ditions such as dark and light, near and 
far. 

On “Sound Day,” we use our ears. We 
put our hands on our own throats to feel 
vibrations, and on the sounding board 
of the piano for high and low notes. We 
make recordings on the tape recorder, 
and we close our eyes to see how much 
we can learn by listening only. 

On “Touch Day,” out comes the tray 
of rough and smooth, hard and soft, wet 
and dry; we close our eyes and let our 
fingers tell us whether we hold grains of 
tice or sand, flour or cornmeal, the sea 
shell from the science table or the tea- 
pot from the playhouse. 

On “Taste Day,” excitement runs 
high; the mysterious contents of the jars 
are to be identified by tasting! The dif- 
ference between lemon juice and simple 
syrup was never so marked! Nor be- 
tween salt and sugar, and we remember 
that most of us could not differentiate 
between salt and sugar by sight alone. 

By the time “Smelling Day” has come, 
we are actually aware of differences, 
and some can even smell the difference 
between salt and sugar. Perfume is a 
thrill, but not nearly so much so as the 
little bottle of vanilla which smells like 
mother’s cookies! 

We read the story of the Blind Men 
and the Elephant, and we create a bul- 
letin board day by day which tells us in 
pictures about the ways we can learn. 
Now the questions “How do you know?” 
and “How could we find out?” take on 
new meanings, and scientific curiosity 
opers the way to exciting new experi- 
enc 

—MaARIBETH MURPHY 
Santee. 
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THEY SAY BIG IDEAS come out 
of Texas. Perhaps this is true. 
A man named Justin Ford 
Kimball worked out a plan by 
which Dallas school teachers 
paid a small sum each year to 
the Baylor University Hospital 
in exchange for hospital care 
when they needed it. The year 
was 1929. 

Since then the plan begun by 
Kimball, who was Baylor’s exec- 
utive vice president, has become 
the nationally recognized Blue 
Cross health plan. 57 million 
Americans now belong. In 
California alone, over 165,000 
teachers are members of the 
plan. Over 30 million dollars 
in benefits have been paid to 


teachers and their families. 

A recent State CTA Report 
describes the present CTA-Blue 
Cross plan as “an unusually fine 
program — one that no single 
CTA Chapter or Unit is likely 
to match in benefits or price 
through any commercial 
carrier.” 

Single or with family, no 
teacher today can afford to be 
without this protection. If your 
school office cannot provide 
information, ask your Insurance 
Chairman to write to the State 
CTA Advisory Panel on Insur- 
ance. Or use the convenient 
coupon below. 


BLUE CROSS 


acknowledged leader in health plans 


Mail coupon to CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance nearest you: 
1125 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17; or 1705 Murchison Drive, 
Burlingame. 


Name: 





(Please print) 


Address: 





Name of School: 








LETTERS FROM READERS 


To the Editor: 

My attention has been called to the 
cover picture of the October CTA Jour- 
nal. As an expert on corrective posture 
of over sixty years’ experience in patch- 
ing up the damage caused by faulty 
mechanics in the body structure, I am 
deeply distressed to see such a flagrant 
example of faulty mechanics endorsed 
by your Association. This, I know, is 
only, one example of countless similar 


A Sey, 
vd 


eo. A 
A ENKO 
bcd 


examples of unfortunate displays. 

At first glance I thought it must be 
meant for a caricature! Could it be 
possible that such ugly distortion of the 
whole body was advocated and ad- 
mired? 

—May G. Darrow 
Palo Alto 
Be assured that my choice of available 


photographs does not mean that a theory 
or practice was “endorsed by your Asso- 


ASK ABOUT 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MUTUAL FUND 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. . 


e Low 3% sales charge 
e Voluntary investment plan 
¢ Professional investment management 
e Redemption at net asset value without charge 


), B00 


Join the more than.1,2600 California teachers who over 
the past five years have learned the advantages of this 
exclusive mutual fund, organized especially 
for members of the California Teachers Association. 


(tag 


TEACHERS SECURITIES CORPORATION 


California Teachers Association — Southern Section 


1125 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


*, ° 
worn * 


Please send me a copy of the prospectus of Teachers Association Mutual Fund 


of California, Inc. 


NAME____. 
ADDRESS 





CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 


26 


ciation.” It was intended—as all cc er an 
is intended—to illustrate a them or, 
special coverage in the issue. 

Had I been aware of a special pi ading 
in the cause of proper conduct o calis. 
thenics, | doubt if it would hav. been 
possible to find a photograph s/ wing 
perfect specimens of youth perf: rming 
with physical exertion and with: ut ex. 
pressions of strain. I am advised 1: at the 
theory you refer to on the functions of 
bone and muscle are not speciali-ations 
with which physical education teachers 
are generally concerned. And I seriously 
doubt whether I would have used a pic. 
ture of perfectly executed postures be. 
cause it is my fundamental belief that the 
schools must do what they can to improve 
the imperfect. The whole subject which 
concerned me was the weakness and flab. 
biness of American youth—and what we 
must do to make our boys and girls strong, 
On this theory—and on the assumption 
that we do make progress in the future— 
I hope that someday I shall be able to 
print a picture of young people doing ex- 
ercises with perfection and showing the 
results of training in their beautiful bod- 
ies. Perhaps you can provide the picture. 

j.W.M. 


To the Editor: 

Our former organization, Nature Cen. 
ters for Young America, Inc., has 
merged with the National Audubon So- 
ciety and we have discontinued for the 
time being publication of our former 
periodicals, “New Horizons” and “Dis. 
covering Nature.” We are, however, 
continuing our main program (mer- 
tioned on page 20 of your November 
issue), that of helping to establish na 
ture centers throughout the United 
States. Articles about our operations wil 
appear from time to time in Audubon 
Magazine. Brochures, folders, and lists 
describing the work of the Nature Cen- 
ters Division are also available. 

—ByRON L. ASHBAUGH 

Chief, Field Services, Nature Center 
Division, Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28 


To the Editor: 

Reference your “editorial postscript’ 
for September, it was good to sce a 
educator concerned with conservation 
Please note the photographs I have er 
closed. The butchering of trees is 
spreading like a pest, an organized vat 
dalism called “tree surgery.” Trees 0 
every street are thus “shaped” and m 
one seems to care. A vigorous campaigi 
should be organized to stop this butch 
ery. 

—Mps. B. Y. Noyi 
Churchville, Penn. 
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GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLE- 
TIN, classroom aid from National 
Geographic Society since 1922, is now 
published in new format. Larger, more 
readable type, simpler writing, new 
techniques of reinforcing learning 
through play contribute to the Ba/letin’s 
“new look.” Subscription rate $2 for 30 
issues, October 2 through May 14. 


CONSERVATION 


TRAILS OF HIS OWN, by Grossman 
and Beardwood. Story of John Muir and 
his fight for the National Parks. Long- 
mans, Green, N. Y. 206 pp., $3.95. 

THE FOREST & THE SEA, by Mar- 
ston Bates. Phenomena of plant and ani- 
mal worlds. Paperback, New American 
Library, N. Y. Hardcover, Random 
House, N. Y. 

HAVOC, by William Bixby. Story of 
natural disasters. Longmans, Green, 
N. Y. 181 pp., including bibliography. 

RECLAMATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Alfred R. Golzé, (Sched- 
uled for late December publication.) 
History of reclamation from early irriga- 
tion diversions to today’s multi-purpose 
Western projects. Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 495 pp., $10. 

LOGGING, The Story of an Industry. 
(Scheduled for spring 1962.) Lane Book 
Co., Menlo Park. 

EARTH SCIENCE UNIT. (Sched- 
uled for December publication.) Living 


Science Laboratories, New Hyde Park, 
N. Y. 


SAFETY 


GUIDE FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
LITERATURE. Fifth annual listing of 
articles, pamphlets and books on sub- 
ject. Covers 1960 publications. $1 from 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


SAFETY EDUCATION Through | 


School and Community Cooperation. 
Frec wid to elementary teachers. Stand- 
ard Oil of Calif., 225 Bush St., San Fran- 


cisco 20. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

THE POINTER, for teachers of edu- 
cable mentally retarded children, 
emerged in October as a professionally 
printed magazine of which founder Car- 
oline Dobbs may well be proud. The 
Pointer was begun six years ago to fill a 
real need for help in this field, and now 
has readers in foreign countries. Three 
issues during the school year. Subscrip- 


tion $3.50, or $3.00 for five or more. 
Single copy $1.50. Write The Pointer, 
1714 Francisco St., Berkeley 3. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPT. OF 
EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


LOOKING AHEAD IN MATHE- 
MATICS. Report of production seminar 
and conference on improvement of 


mathematics in the elementary school, 
Dec. 7-12, 1960. 


GEST 


hope 
prove 
helpful 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
that every one thinks these are just about “the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created.” 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 
special in the way of a surprise 
and treat for class last week of 
school before the Christmas holi- 
day. So, these Christmas cookies 
may prove to be just the thing. 

YOUR PTA or room mothers 
might do the cookies for you. Or, 
you could do the whole thing from 
start to finish as a class project to 


pnaPPY: who, 


*Om, . 


take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
the Christmas tree. 

USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
homemade or from store. The 
icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
¥% white; tint % pink; and % 
red. Coat top of cookies. 

THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 
be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2” tall. Affix 

by toothpick. 


ON; 
Cay treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 
the bright, lively taste of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum can give 
you a little lift. And, the smooth, 
natural chewing aids digestion. 





San Francisco Classroom 
Teachers Association 


sponsors a 1961 


AWAII 


14-DAY 
CHRISTMAS TOUR 
Dec. 16 - Dec. 29 


$339%, price 
ALL ISLANDS 


OAHU — HAWAII — MAUI 


(Optional Kauai Tour) 


This unique opportunity to take your Christmas vacation 
in Hawaii includes everything one could wish for at 
this festive season. In this paradise set in the Pacific, 
you can relax in comfort in beautiful and luxurious 
ocean-side rooms at the Hawaiian Village Hotel. From 
the moment you step ashore from your champagne 
flight, your days will be filled with either exciting tours, 
parties, cruises and dinners, or just lazing in the sun. 
Not only will you experience the color and excitement of 
Honolulu and Waikiki Beach, but also the breathtaking 
beauty of the other islands of Hawaii and Maui. This is 
a Christmas package you cannot afford to miss! 


Co-Ordinator 
International Group Tours 


580 Geary St. 
San Francisco 


Phone 
PR 1-0443 


Eureka Caterste 
Plascroom © rafts 


seasonal and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 


Eureka’s popular 


Send today for 
’ FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 


‘ glad you did. 


Eureka Specialty Printing Co. _ 
Box 149, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts. 


NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

cATY. STATE 
Our School Supply Source is 


LOOKING AHEAD IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. Report of production 
seminar and conference on improve- 
ment of foreign language education in 
the elementary school, January 11-16, 
1960. 


U.S.0.E. PUBLICATIONS 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN THE USS.A. 1960-61. OE- 
10005-61-B. Summary report to 24th 
International Conference on Public Ed- 
ucation, Geneva, July, 1961. Covers ad- 
ministration and organization, study 
plans, curriculums, methods, educa- 
tional research, library services and in- 
ternational education. Unpriced. 

FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCA- 
TION, 1958-59 and 1959-60. OE-10009. 
Substantial and authoritative source of 
information on activities in education 
supported in whole or in part by Federal 
Government. $1. 

TRENDS in Higher Education Plan- 
ning and Management Data, 1957-58 to 
1959-60. OE-53010. 25c. 

HIGHER EDUCATION Planning 
and Management Data 1960-61. OE- 
53004-61. 50c. 

U.S.0.E. publications should be or- 
dered from Supt. of Documents, Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OVERSEAS, the Magazine of Educa- 


tional Exchange, is the new publication 
of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation (IIE), replacing their former 
monthly, the NEWS BULLETIN. First 
edition contains articles by Dean Rusk, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Albert G. Sims and 
Andre Maurois, as well as reprint of 
speech by President Kennedy. Informa- 
tive and interesting. Published Septem- 
ber through May. Annual subscription 
$2 from ITE, 800-2nd Ave., N. Y. 17. 

FREEING INTELLIGENCE 
THROUGH TEACHING, by Gardner 
Murphy. Fourth John Dewey Society 
Lecture, presenting panoramic over- 
view of factors in human experience 
which must be considered in attempt to 
release intelligence more fully. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. 64 pp., $2.95. 

SOCHINENIA, Vol. I. Early poetry 
of Boris Pasternak. Printed in Russian. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor. 495 pp., $8.50. 


SOURCES OF FREE MATERIALS 
“Color Materials for Art Education in 
Schools.” Purchasing guide to materials 
for art education. Send addressed, 
stamped envelope to The Crayon, Wa- 


ter Color and Craft Institute, 42 Ley. 
ington Ave, N. Y. 17. 


“Education Today” bulletin: from 
Charles E. Merrill Books, 1300 Alum 
Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio. Four. 
page bulletins on varied subjects. ssued 
periodically. Most recent cove: “The 
Role of ‘Drill’ In Arithmetic Toda’ .” and 
“Problem Solving and Modern Ar thme. 
tic.” 

“Rand McNally Space Map.” Wall 
map, charting solar system, close-up 
view of planets with data on orbits and 
other pertinent information. Free for 
limited time from Griffin Shoe Polish, 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., 22 E. 40th St., N.Y, 


CURRICULUM BULLETIN con. 
piled by Hugh B. Wuod, Professor of 
Education, University of Oregon, Euv- 
gene. Differs from usual list in that it is 
an actual collection of price lists from 
those offering the materials. $1.50. 

Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, offers: 

—Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. $7.50. 

—Educators Guide to Free Social 
Studies Materials. $6.75. 

—V.LT. 


EXPLAINING “TEACHING M<A. 
CHINES” AND PROGRAMMING, 
by David Cram. Fearon Publishers, 
San Francisco, 1961. $2.00. 


When confronted with the question of 
which “teaching machine” will best fit 
one’s particular need and how it is of 
value, one would do well to read this 
timely book before buying the various 
devices on the market. 

The book is programmed like 2 
“teaching machine’—some call it a 
“scrambled” book. Going through it, the 
reader experiences two types of self- 
instructional programs. At the same 
time that he forms a concept of what 
“teaching machines” are and how they 
differ from other teaching techniques, 
he learns about linear and _ branching 
methods as well as other programming 
styles. The book gives one insight into 
the learning experiences which best ft 
each type, and the reasons. 

General basic rules are established for 
the selection of such equipment rather 
than consideration of any specific prot: 
ucts now on the market. Anyone cor 
templating such a program would be 
wise to use this book as a preliminar 


step in the evaluation of teaching mz f 


chines and the various devices now 0 
the market. 
—H. B. PATTON 
Santa Clara County Schools 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: 
Consensus and Conflict, by G. K. Hod- 
eniicld and T. M. Stinnett. Prentice- 
Ha!l!, N. J. 1961. $1.95 paperbound, 
$3.05 clothbound. 


The cold war in education, begun 
when teachers colleges began to award 
degrees and thereby pose a threat to lib- 
eral arts domain, began to grow warm 
short!v after World War II when educa- 
tion began to be a popular target for 
public criticism, and grew downright 
hot the moment Sputnik I crossed the 
horizon. 

Somewhere in the midst of charges 
and counter-charges, came the idea of 
bringing together the various factions 
for sensible discussion. Under the spon- 
sorship of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, three conferences were held: 
Bowling Green in 1958; Kansas, 1959; 
and San Diego, 1960. 


The Education of Teachers is essentially 
the story of these three conferences, 
what each tried to do and what each ac- 
complished, as well as a brief report and 
analysis of the past, present and possible 
future of the teacher training problem. 


Hodenfield, an education writer for 
Associated Press, presents an impartial, 
objective, but informed view. Stinnett, 
executive secretary of the sponsoring 
NCTEPS, adds technical material for 


students and technicians in education. 


Some problems discussed include: 
teacher education curriculum, how 
many years, required subjects, practice 
teaching, modern languages, certifica- 
tion and licensing. 


SUMMERHILL, by A. S. Neill. Hart 
Publishing Co., New York. 1960. 416 
pp. $5.75. 


Every year thousands of young teach- 
ers say, “I tried the permissive approach 
in my classes and it just didn’t work. The 
theory may be fine, but I had to give it 
up the first month.” 


A. S. Neill tried the permissive ap- 
proach and liked it. Now, after 40 years, 
he is convinced that not only does it 
work, but also it affords the only ap- 
proach which leads to effective educa- 
tion. 

Summerhill, Neill’s school, is co-edu- 
cational, with about 25 boys and 20 girls 


_bet\.cen the ages of five and 16. No 


pup! is compelled to attend classes. In 
fact no pupil is compelled to do any- 
thine except as he feels compelled by 


| his <n conscience or by his loyalty to 
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his fellow students who administer the 
student government—which /s the gov- 
ernment at Summerhill. 


This exceptionally readable account 
of a totally democratic school is convinc- 
ing because Neill goes out of his way to 
answer every question and counter 
every objection that could be raised. 
The underlying philosophy is clearly 
Freudian and appears to be fearlessly 
and consistently applied. Neill is no 
more disturbed by students’ sexual pre- 
cocity than he is by their destructive- 
ness, but he is desperately concerned 
with helping children become whole 
and wholesome adults. 


The book has earned extravagant 
praise from such leaders as Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Stuart Chase, Benjamin Fine, 
Erich Fromm, Ashley Montagu and 
others. Teachers who have tried the per- 
missive approach and given it up should 
read this book. They may not decide to 
try it again, but they may be cheered to 
learn that it can work. Some of them 
may be strengthened in a conviction 
that it should be made to work. 

—DOon RoBINSON 
San Carlos High School 


ART FOR PRIMARY GRADES, by 
Dorothy S. MclIlvain. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 1961. $7.75. 


“Fold five and one half inches from 
one side.” 


“Use the darkest color first.” 
“Steps in Making a Spool Holder.” 


If this is your idea of art, your idea of 
“creative” activities for young children, 
this then is a book for you. If art to you 
is following directions and illustrating 
how bird’s eyes are supposed to look, 
this will be an excellent reference to add 
to your already sterile library. 

However, if you regard art experi- 
ences for children as being something 
personal, exciting, and enriching, you 
will find this book has very little to offer. 


The text propagates a false premise 
concerning art in the elementary 
schools, namely that it is a carefully di- 
rected controlled experience in which 
the results are seemingly always known 
in advance. 


This text can do nothing but add addi- 
tional negative weight to a field already 
overencumbered with sterility and il- 
lustration instead of imaginative ideas 
and personal insight. 

—RICHARD B. REINHOLTZ 
Stanislaus State College 


HOWARD 
TIAL) 2 


Original Study Tours in Pacific 


Teachers Way Zualify 
For Jar Deductions 


HAWAII 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


43 DAYS ony $569 si 


Earn university credits while enjoying 
next summer in Hawaii with the original 
and leading tour—the Howard Tour, a 
most unusual program of study, sun and 
fun — nationally well known and most 
popular for its new ideas and innovations 
—offers the most events and services, 
and uses only the finest hotels. 


Tour price includes roundtrip jet travel 
from the West Coast, Waikiki apartment- 
hotel accommodations (including daily 
maid and full hotel services, with com- 
plete kitchens for snacks or full meals), 
and the most diversified and extensive 
schedule of parties, dinners, entertain- 
ment, sightseeing, sailing cruises, beach 
activities, and numerous cultural shows, 
besides all the necessary tour services. 


Steamship travel available at adjusted 
tour rates. Optional tours to neighbor 
islands and return home visiting the 
Century 21 World’s Fair in Seattle en 
route. Tour price does not include uni- 
versity tuition of $10 per unit. 


ORIENT 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


19 DAYS only 32298 


Program based on new concept 
of study tours. Bonafide univer- 
sity classes held every school 
day, with the professor respon- 
sible only for academics, leaving 
all travel operations to the ac- 
companying Howard Tour offi- 
cial. 


Extensive stays in Hawaii, Japan, For- 
mosa, Philippines, and Hong Kong, with 
optional extension tour to Singapore, 
Bangkok, and Angor Wat. Price is all 
inclusive combination steamship and jet 
travel from West Coast, with all services 
ashore either first class or deluxe — 
hotels. all meals throughout except in 
Hawaii, sightseeing, inland sea voyage, 
all tips, parties, special dinners, evening 
events, entertainment, and other social 
functions. 


Even if you plan other travel, ask for 
our 16 page Orient Study brochure for 
the valuable information it gives on the 
Far East. With us you enjoy and ‘“‘live in’”’ 
the Orient—not just see it. 


HOWARD STUDY TOURS. 
538 GRAND AVENUE 
OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 
(TE 2-2990) 





FLETCHER’S TROLLEY 


for Demonstrations and 
Measurements in Mechanics. 


The large colored scale on the rail and the 
large dial of the stop-clock allow the student 
to read from the farthest corner of the class- 
room and evaluate the results himself. 


— EXPERIMENTS — 
1/1 Uniform and non-uniform 
velocity 


1/2 Acceleration of gravity by free 
fall 


1/3. Uniform accelerated motion 
1/7 Inertia of mass 

1/9 Introduction to force 

1/11 The elastic constant of a spring 


1/12 Force equals mass times 
acceleration 


1/13 Inclined plane 

1/16 Newton’s Law of Inertia 
1/20 Impulse and momentum 
1/21 Potential and kinetic energy 


1/22 Work, acceleration, kinetic en- 
ergy and friction 


1/23 Laws of collision 


Detailed descriptions of these experiments, cov- 
ering both the theoretical and practical aspects 
are contained in the first series of Leybold's 
Physics Leaflets. 


Ask for our general catalogue PH 32 E 


J. Klinger Scientific Apparatus 
82-87 160th St. Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


A 


America’s Largest Selection of 
Awards. Over 260 Titles cover- 
ing every school activity. Buy 
direct from manufacturer at 
school discount prices. 

Write for New 1962 Catalog. 
Only Requests Giving School 
Name and Address Honored. 


a ee 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
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IMPROVING 
TEEN-AGE DIET 


A Problem for Parents 


So much advice is offered nowadays 
on problems of adolescence that we 
sometimes wonder how the human race 
managed back when parents and young- 
sters were on their own. Has all this in- 
terest really made things any easier? The 
answer is that some problems arise as 
others are solved. This certainly is the 
case with nutrition. It is difficult for a 
parent who has spent years pushing food 
into a rapidly growing child to spot the 
time when growth slows down. It’s 
natural to want to see that a youngster 
gets enough to eat even at the risk of 
over-feeding. But the choice of proper 
diet for a teenager is complicated by 
what he eats away from home. 


The Teen Position 


Snack bars, malt shops, coke and 
candy machines all provide comfortable 
settings for much of the young adult’s 
social life. Here is a nucleus for group 
activity which is of top priority to these 
youngsters. Parents seldom interfere un- 
less regular meals are slighted. So, to 
avoid being restricted, a good, big din- 
ner is crammed down after a full day of 
rich snacking. Many physicians now be- 
lieve that there is too much fat in the 
average American diet. They say this 
leads to early closing of the arteries 
(atherosclerosis) which causes many 
kinds of illness. While evidence for or 
against this theory gathers, our ado- 
lescents are being injured where it hurts 
them the most, in personal appearance. 


Effects of Rich Diet 


Extreme preoccupation with personal 
appearance in our teenagers is a per- 
fectly normal part of their development. 
They are constantly comparing them- 
selves with other young people and any 
differences may seem crucial. A flock of 
ugly pimples, just when a youngster 
wants to look best, can influence social 
development and cause serious prob- 
lems. We see so much acne in this age 
group that we may accept it as a neces- 
sary sign of growing up. The fact is that 
for most people troublesome acne is 
neither normal nor necessary. 

Several factors contribute to the oc- 


EUROPE 1962 


SPECIAL TOUR—Sail from S. F. & L. A. | ine 28 
& 29 via Panama, Trinidad & Barbados. Fyjj 
month in Evrope—$1395. 

TOUR +4—Sail Montreal June 29 Q.° 5. Ap. 
KADIA. Visit Scandinavia and Western Europe 
in 65 days for only $1255. 

TOUR #5—Sail Montreal June 26 S.S. RYN. 
DAM. Same itinerary as #4 in 67 deys for 
only $1275. 


Also Carib Circle Tours and Study 
Tour Around the World with Credi 
Free Folders 


| iilton Tours Vai cn 


ORIENT - SOUTHEAST ASIA - MALAYA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS - HAWAII 


Specially arranged for Professional People. 


A comprehensive tour of the most critically watched arec 
in the world today! Fully conducted—expertly managed 
3 departures in June. Strictly limited to 25 persons per 
tour. Real professional growth, plus fun, excitement, and 
invaluable understanding. 


Pay Later Terms Available 


Information folder and reservations available through you 
local travel agent, Northwest Orient Airlines or Mr. Lee 
V.1.P. TOURS, P.O. Box 985, San Francisco, Calif. 


62-DAY 
EUROPEAN GRAND TOUR 


Leave Montreal on EMPRESS OF CANADA June 21. 
Return by jet plane from Lisbon August 21. 
Visit 13 countries. 
Attend Shakespearean play in Stratford-on-Avon, Salz- 
burg Music Festival, Opera in Rome, Bullfight in 
Madrid. 
Get inside glimpses of everyday life with European: | 
born, experienced tour leader with Ph.D. in languages 
Group limited to 20. Cost $1475. 

Write for tour brochure to: 


DR. FRANCO COSCO 
386 ALAMEDA DE LAS PULGAS 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 





JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean's Once in a Lifetime Tour 


Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 0 
nual tour of 70 days. Enjoy operas, historic, scenic om 
cultural highlights of Europe, visiting 16 countries in ec 
and comfort. All details planned. Personally escort 
$1998. Fine hotels & food. June 17-August 26. Extensi# 
to Spain and Portugal. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing individual 
liberty & very wide coverage on & off the beater 
path from Scandinavia to Africa. Iron Curtain options! 
Unless the standard tour is a ‘‘must’’ for you, write for 


details. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box S$ Pasadena, Colifornic 
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——wWORLD TRAVEL 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours: 

EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian 12 to 19 coun- 
tries, 35-55 days in Europe .. ..... -$1195-$1595 
Pageant of Britain, all parts of The Isles in six weeks, 
departing May 25 and June 8 .. ; $1095 


and introducing 
Dittmann Global Circle—Around-the-World in sixty 
days, 3 departures: Spring, Summer, Fall ... $2695 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
passoge by air or by ship—frequent departures in June 
and July, returning late August. Tours expertly con- 
ducted. 


Organization 


DITTMANN BLDG., NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


RAISE MONEY...... to 


School projects ... Easy . . . Dignified 


No Investment — No Risk 


For *‘No Obligation’’ information write 
STM-1, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 


write for 62-t catalogue 


german 


other foreign languaye 
books for all ages: 


TACONI 220 tfanciseo 7 california 
BOOK IMPORTS 


FIND-IT PHONICS 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL 


Phonovisual, inexpensive materials that effect achieve- 
ment as dramatically as the teaching machines. Pro- 
vide self-instruction for the entire class, a section, or 
an individual pupil. 


Write direct 


PRIMARY PLAYHOUSE Sherwood, Oregon 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and Guad- 
alajara, in Mexico, July 2-Aug. 10, art, folklore, 
geography, history, language and literature courses. 
Tuition, board and room, $245. Write Prof. J. B. 
Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


SWITZERLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL AND EUROPEAN TOUR 


School—Bern, Switzerland 
July 9 - August 16, 1962 


9 College credit courses open to men & women ®@ 71 
doys in Europe—Visit 10 Countries @ Earn 6 units 
credit or audit courses © 3 day week-ends in Bern. 


Depart N.Y. June 20—Return Aug. 31. 


Dr. Alex D. Aloia, Director 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY of LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles 45, California 


EUROPE 


¥ jet from New York to visit Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland & England. 
SUMMER 1962 — $1285 
“xtension to 3 Scandinavian countries. 


DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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currence of acne and some of these may 
be unavoidable. But one simple, money- 
saving step can reduce this disorder in 
almost every case and clear it com- 
pletely in many. Cut down the amount 
of fat young adults eat. Even a pain- 
fully thin youngster may be plagued by 
acne. In this case too high a proportion 
of his meager calorie intake may come 
from fat, rich foods. Much of this fat can 
be replaced with protein and starch to 
provide weight gain without contribut- 
ing to acne. But now that the lean and 
hungry look has become a social asset 
many of our readers will be happy to 
learn that eating less fat alone is often 
an effective weight control. 


A Practical Solution 


Milk shakes, ice cream, chocolate, 
candy, nuts, hamburgers, hot dogs, 
french fries, potato chips and pastries 
are the snack foods most popular with 
teenagers. All are rich in fat. Since they 
are so popular, these items are promi- 
nently featured by most food shops 
which cater to our school and college 
youth. This unfortunate situation need 
not continue. 


Parents and teachers can help to re- 
duce the excessive use of fatty foods by 
explaining their effect on health and 
appearance. Our young people can be 
trained to be more selective. Some 
school and college dieticians are begin- 
ning to lower the total amount of fat 
served to students. This can also be done 
at home. Non-fat milk, salads, and other 
foods low in fat are now served at many 
lunch counters. Their variety and availa- 
bility will be increased if customers re- 
quest them. This would mark a signifi- 
cant improvement in teen-age diet. 


Questions concerning this subject 
should be directed to your personal 
physician or to “Health Tips,” California 
Medical Association, 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2. 

—Prepared as part of a series by Cali- 
fornia Medical Association, a project 
of the CTA-CMA joint committee. 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
governing body of CTA, will hold its 
semi-annual meeting at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles, December 8-9. 
Some panel and commission, meetings 
will be held Thursday night but all 
standing committees will meet Friday 
after morning general session of the 
Council. Local associations will receive 
brief “Council Decides” by December 
14 and full report will be published in 
the January CTA Journal. 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


HAWAII 


6 weeks from $569 


Combine this program with your Summer Session at Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for a fun-filled summer of planned 
activities. Tour cost includes roundtrip jet travel from 
West Coast . . . 22 planned sightseeing trips, activities, 
Cruises, beach and dinner parties . . . air-conditioned 
Waikiki Beach hotel accommodations . . . free daily 
transportation to campus. The outstanding activity pro- 
gram of the Islands! Leave mid-June, return early August. 


MEXICO 


8 weeks from $451 


This program takes you to cosmopolitan Mexico City, home 
of fascinating National University of Mexico . . . most 
beautiful campus in the world. Price includes roundtrip 
jet travel from U.S. gateway cities . . . 14 planned ac- 
tivities, weekend sightseeing, bullfights, art and pyramid 
culture . . . Acapulco extension trip . . . air-conditioned 
modern accommodations with swimming pool and kitchen 
facilities available . . . exceptional foreign travel vacation. 
Leave mid-June, return early August. 


APPLY NOW! sail coupon for information or write 
Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tours, 2275 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 10, California. 


Dr. R. E. Cralle 
FREE! ek University Study Tours 
Bulletins & Application 2275 Mission Street 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


(- Hawaii 
Send to 
Address 


(1) Mexico 


Ask your friends to go with you. We’ll be happy 
to make arrangements. (Space for married 
couples, too.) 12-CTA-2 | 
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Academic Discipline, Conflicts in—John 
Severson (Nov/24) 

“A.D.A. Graph to Continue Upward Climb” 
—Melvin Gipe and Henry Magnuson 
(May/25) 

“Administrator?, So You Want to Be an”— 
James K. Vencill (Apr/24) 


Advisory Council to President Urged 
(May/24) 

“All-Year Program at Whittier’”—Heber 
H. Holloway (Feb/7) 

AASA—Critical Decade Charted at 
Conference (Apr/15) 

American Field Service (Mar/18) 


“ ” 


. ‘and those who can’t teach’. . .”— 

Donald F. Caswell (Oct/15) 

ARCOSS (see Retirement) 

Audio-Visual: 

“Hearing and Seeing” (Jan/33, 
Feb/39, Mar/27, Apr/33, May/38, 
Sept/46, Oct/43, Nov/41) 

Maintenance of Movie Projector 
(May/28) 

Awards: 

Golden Key (Apr/19) 

National Science Teachers Association 
Business-Industry Award (Sept/2) 

NCTE Achievement Awards, 1961-62 
(Mar/29) 

School Public Relations (Nov/3) 

Swett, John, Awards for Service to 
Schools (Jan/38) 

Ball, Mary A. (Sept/50) 

Baxter, Dr. Frank (Sept/2) 

Bay Section (CTA): 

Credit Union (Mar/17) 

Elections (Jan/17) 

Bee, Carlos (Feb/32) 

Bell, David E. (Mar/17) 

Berns, Karl (Jan/45) 

“Be Safe, Not Sorry’—John R. Eales 
(Sept/16) 

“Biology, Chemistry in Special Science 
Methods Study’—Gordon E. Peterson 
(Jan/26) 

Teaching Upgraded in Study”— 
Gordon E. Peterson (Nov/38) 

Blanchard, Hazel: 

“Day in the Life of Hazel, A” (Feb/12) 

Election Fund Balance Held for 
Activities (Nov/4) 

NEA President-Elect (Sept/10) 

Book Reviews (Jan/29, Feb/22/38, 
Mar/40, May/36, Sept/44, Oct/35/40/42, 
Nov/40, Dec/28) 

Books (see “Notes in the Margin’) 

“Boy Scout Week at School”—Milton S. 
Rowen (Feb/24) 

Brier, James (Jan/6) 

CASA—Joint Research with CTA 
(Mar/17) 

California Senators Support Aid for 
Schools (Feb/4) 

“California’s Goodwill Ambassadors’’— 
Dick Turpin (Dec/11) 

Campbell, Irene (Jan/17) 
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Carroll, Charles F. (Jan/17) 
Carter, Mrs. Sarah (May/5) 
Cartoons: 

LANDIN, LES (Jan/45, Feb/15/43, 
Apr/15) 

LUBECK, NORMAN (Jan/12) 

OLDHAM, NORMA (Feb/17/28, Mar/31, 
Apr/16, May/21, Oct/14/37, 
Nov/28) 

Central Coast Section (CTA) Third 
European Tour (Mar/20) 

Chandler, Pauline (Nov/3) 

Chapman College (Jan/19) 

“Christmas Program in Jeopardy?, Is the” 
—Eugene Benedetti (Dec/20) 

Citizens Advisory Commission (Feb/3, 
Mar/44) 

“_____ Group Report Studied”— 
Robert E. McKay (Mar/12) 

Citizenship, Exercise in (Nov/27) 

Classroom Responsibility (May/27) 

——————. Teachers at Conference, NEA- 
DCT (Sept/37) 

“Classrooms Out-of-Doors”—John J. 
Klumb (Nov/15) 

Clowes, Richard M. (May/23) 

College Entrance Examination Board: 

“College, To Introduce Order into the 
Scramble for’—T. Leslie 
MacMitchell (Feb/16) 

Commission Appointments (Nov/2) 

“Communications Art, Teaching as a”— 
Harry A. Grace (Apr/3) 

Comparative Education: 

Iranian Schools Seek Change to 
Comprehensive (Jan/28) 

“Mr. K’s Educational Reforms .. . 
(USSR) (Feb/14) 

“Pakistan Is Different” (Nov/36) 

Soviet Students, Distribution of 
(chart) (Feb/14) 


Compensation Coverage—Robert M. Rees 
(Apr/21) 
“Compton Concept, Controversial” — 
William Kingsley (Jan/10) 
Conrad, C. Carson (Oct/11/52) 
Conservation: 
California Beautifyl Conference 
(Nov/21) 
“Conservation in the Classroom” 
—David Brower (Dec/12) 
“Conservation Is a Litter Bit!”— 
Miriam S. Clark (Nov/21) 
SICEC Promotes Teaching of 
Conservation (Dec/16) 
“Whirlwinds of Tempestuous Fire” 
(Dec/14) 
Youth Conservation Program 
(Sept/18) 
Coombs, Philip H. (Jan/44) 
Costs of Hospital Care Continue Rise 
(Sept/39) 
“Cows in School”—Jean Harris (Feb/41) 
Credential Policy: 
Basis for Hiring (May/27) 
CTA Legislative Position (May/7) 
Credential Revision Bills (Mar/32) 
< for Safety” (Nov/23) 
“May Nurse Teach?” (Nov/23) 
“May the Handicapped Also Teach?” 
(Sept/41) 
New Licensing Law, The (Nov/13) 
Special Credential Obligations 
(Apr/30) 
CTA: 
Annual Report Summary—Robert 
McKay (Dec/8) 


Blue Cross Health Plan (Oct/2) 

Charters Granted (Jan/18, May 22, 
Oct/3) 

Consulting Groups (Nov/6) 

Financial Statements (Oct/49) 

Joint Research with CASA (M. :/17) 

Legislative Headquarters Reopened 
(Feb/3) 

Legislative Position (May/7) 
Membership (Jan/17, Feb/42, M ir/17. 
Apr/17, May/22, Sept/51, Oct /2) 
Placement Interview Modified 

(Nov/4) 


Cubberley Conference 1961 (Mar/19) 
“Curriculum Materials Center on a Shoe. 
String, A”—Esther Unkel (Sept/19) 


Davies, Don (May/23) 

“Defending the Windmills”—Roberi 
Belknap (Oct/18) 

“(Democracy and the School”—F rederick 
Mayer (May/29) 

Derthick, Lawrence G. (Jan/18) 

Diehl, Patricia Lucile (Oct/2) 

Division of Higher Education (Oct/2) 

Downey, Margie S. (Jan/14) 

“Driver Education?, What Happens If We 
Abolish”—John S. Urlaub (Mar/32) 

Dumke, Glenn S. (Nov/3) 


“Editorial Postscript”—J. Wilson McKen- 
ney (Jan/44, Feb/44, Mar/44, Apr/44, 
May/44, Sept/52, Oct/52, Nov/44, 
Dec/36) 

“Educational Secretary, The’—Janet B. 
Maher (Jan/39) 

Educational Television: 

KQED Teaches by Telecast (Jan/13) 

State Council Policy Statement 
(May/7/17) 

Teaching Science by Television 
(Jan/14) 

“Why, Teacher?” Series (Feb/3, 
Oct/16) 


“Education’s Newest Resource’—Frank 
Bassett (Jan/11) 
English Drills in High School (Nov/28) 


Enrichment Programs: 
Enrichment Tips for Teachers— 
Robert F. Biehler (May/40) 
“Garlands to the Gifted” (Feb/28) 


Enrollment: 

“A.D.A. Graph to Continue Upward 
Climb” (May/25) 

Costs Increase Faster Than Revenues 
(Apr/11) 

“On Our Way to Five Million Pupils” 
(Sept/22) 

U. S. Schools (Jan/17, Oct/2) 


Estes, David (Jan/6) 
Executive Secretary—Arthur F. Corey 
(Editorials) 
“Bi-Partisan School Support Develops 
in Congress” (Feb/5) 
“Bricks Without Straw” (Dec/5) 
“CTA Takes Position on Statewide 
Testing” (Mar/5) 
“Good Working Conditions Promote 
Professional Goals” (Apr/5) 
“Grand Prerogative of Mind, The” 
(May/9) 
“Instructional Television Highlights 
Importance of Evaluation” (Jan/5) 
“Quality and Cost in Education ’ 
(Nov/5) 
“There Is No Turning Back” 
(Sept/5) 
“Exceptional Child, The”—Ernest P. 
Willenberg (Sept/14) 
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il School Support: 

\dministration Support Bill 
Introduced (Apr/6) 

‘ill To Be Introduced (Jan/17) 
Bi-Partisan School Support Develops 

In Congress” (Feb/5) 

‘alifornia Senators Support Aid for 
Schools (Feb/4) 

Federal Support Bill Is Drowned” 
(Sept/7) 

KXennedy’s Education Support 
Message (Apr/6) 

President Signs Limited Bill (Nov/4) 
tibicoff on (Nov/35) 

School Assistance Act of 1961 
(Apr/6/7) 

Substitute Legislation (Oct/2) 

Federal Taxes on Retirement Benefits 
(Feb/42) 

Fellowships and Grants Aid Many Stu- 
dents (Apr/40) 

Finance: 

“Quality and Cost in Education” 
(Nov/5) 

“School Costs Increase Faster Than 
Revenues” (Apr/11) 

Fine, Benjamin (Mar/17) 

“Fit for This World”—Edwin J. Staley 
(Oct/6) 

Flewelling Case—‘Professional Panel 
Makes Final Assignment Decision”— 
James Williamson (Mar/30) 

“ .. for a free world” (Dec/4) 

Foreign Language Elementary School— 
Stanley Levenson (Oct/46) 


Fraternities, High School (Mar/18) 

Gallagher, Dr. Buell G. (May/22) 

“Gifted, Garlands to the’—John Curtis 
Gowan (Feb/28) 

Goals for Education in President’s 
Commission Report (Feb/22) 

Goodland, John I. (Mar/17) 

“Good Works, Publicly Appreciated”— 
Rod Holmgren (Dec/11) 

“Greener Pastures’—Vivian L. Toewe 
(Jan/24) 


Grunsky, Donald L. (Jan/45) 

Guerra, Dr. Manuel (Jan/13) 

Gunn, Henry M. (Jan/19) 

“Handicapped, May the Also Teach?” 
—Helen K. Branson (Sept/41) 


Health (CMA articles) : 

Improving Teen-Age Diet (Dec/30) 
Physical Fitness (Nov/12) 

“Hearing and Seeing’—Vivian L. Toewe 
(Jan/33, Feb/39, Mar/27, Apr/33, 
May/38, Sept/46, Oct/43, Nov/41) 

Herbst, Charles C. (Feb/3) 

Higher Education: 
Faculty-Administration Relations 
Policy Statement (May/8) 
Junior Colleges, Legislation on 

(Sept/21) 
State College System, Legislation on 
(Sept/22) 

“I Help the Reader To Be There, Too”— 
211 Livingston (Nov/11) 

Insi ructional Television: 

\naheim Project, Question and 
Answer (Jan/9) 

Compton Concept (Jan/10) 

Department of Education Studies 
TV”’—JWM (Jan/16) 

Education’s Newest Resource” 
(Jan/11) 
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Importance of Evaluation (Jan/5) 

“TV at Anaheim” (Jan/6) 

International Relations: 

“California’s Goodwill Ambassadors” 
(Dec/10) 

“.. for a free world” (Dec/4) 

“Japan Was Our Host” (Feb/19) 

Magazines Overseas (Nov/12) 

Pen Pals (Oct/17) 

University of Pacific Opens 
Inter-American Studies (Feb/11) 

Use of UNICEF Cards Urged 

(Nov/12) 

“Wake Up or Blow Up” Theme 
(Sept/17) 

Insurance, Franchise Life (Nov/2) 

Participation (Feb/27, Nov/2) 

Iranian Schools Seek Change to 
Comprehensive—F rank Burroughs 
(Jan/28) 

Jackson, Robert Henry (Mar/17) 

“Japan Was Our Host’”—Velma Robinson 
(Feb/19) 

Jarvis, Ellis A. (Nov/3) 

Joint Committee on Personnel Procedures 
(Sept/41) 

Joint Research, CTA and CASA (Mar/17) 

Kennedy, President John F.: 

Education Support Message (Apr/6) 

Physical Fitness Message (Oct/5) 

Kostyshak, Ted (Nov/2) 

“KQED Teaches by Telecast”’—JWM 
(Jan/13) 

Language Teaching: 

Foreign Language Elementary School 

(FLES) (Oct/46) 

“Language Labs Will Not Erase Role 
of Teacher”—Kathryn Carnine 
(Nov/25) 

“Large Districts Offer Professional 
Growth”—C. C. Carpenter (Mar/9) 

Lawlor, Dr. William V. (Feb/3) 

Leave Policy: 

Bereavement Leave (Feb/27) 

Duty Following Leave (Oct/31) 

Paternity Leave (Feb/33) 

Sick Leave (Oct/32) 

Legislation, California, 1961 (Sept/20, 
Nov/24) 

Lemmer, Margaret (Feb/31) 

Letters from Readers (Mar/42, Apr/28, 
Dec/25) 

Licensure (Jan/26) (see Credentials) 

“Lincoln, A Teacher’s Reflections on’”— 
Ethel Hofflund (Feb/9) 

“Literature Is More Than Fun”—Herbert 
J. Guthmann (Nov/32) 

McKay, Robert (Sept/3, Dec/8) 

MeMurrin, Sterling M. (Mar/17, May/23) 

*‘Making the Most of Our Human 
Resources” —Donald W. Robinson 
(Sept/12) 

Maxwell, Bess (May/43) 

Math Field Day (Sept/32) 

Member Participation—John H. Palmer 
(Jan/2) 

“Merit Rating, Can Be Made 
Respectable?”—Garford G. Gordon 
(Mar/7) 

“Middle School, Teachers for the’— 
Marshall B. Miller (May/16) 

Motivation for Student Writing—John W 
Myres (Apr/23) 

Movie Projector, Maintenance of—Cal 
Ackerman (May/28) 

“Mr. K’s Educational Reforms—Two 
Years Later’”—Billie K. Press (Feb/14) 


“Myth of the Self-Contained Classroom, 
The”—Nancy Gayer (Nov/22) 

“My Time Is Your Time’”—Nicholas C. 
Polos (Dec/22) 

National Foreign Language Week 
(Feb/33) 

“National Goals and Human Commit- 
ment’—Sterling M. McMurrin (Oct/14) 

Nature Centers for Young America 
(Nov/20, Dec/26) 

. Study in Our School Yard’— 
Grant H. Ferguson (Nov/18) 

NEA: 

Area Studies Listed (Mar/20) 

Atlantic City 1961 Convention Host 
(Apr/22) 

Educational Policies Commission 
Health Statement (Oct/9) 

Expansion of Service Program 
(Sept/9) 

Hazel Blanchard President-Elect 
(Sept/10) 

Insurance Program Announced 
(Sept/10) 

Ranking of the States, 1961 (Apr/14) 

Supplement—“‘We Had No Idea” 
(Oct/23) 

Takes Strong Position on Desegrega- 
tion (Sept/9) 

Teaching Career Month (Mar/17) 

Necrology: 

Jones, Eugenia West (Oct/2) 
Joy, Francella (Apr/18) 
Meyer, Beatrice (Feb/34) 
Price, Hugh G. (May/22) 
Wilson, Dr. Albert E. (Apr/17) 

New Laws for Schools and Teachers— 
William Barton (Sept /20) 

New Licensing Law, The—Charles Hamil- 
ton (Nov/13) 

“New Teachers for a New Age”—Donald 
W. Robinson (Apr/9) 

‘“‘Notes in the Margin” (Books)—Vivian L. 
Toewe (Jan/32, Feb/35, Mar/39, Apr/35, 
May/34, Sept/45, Oct/32, Nov/39, 
Dec/27) 

Oakland’s Public Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation (Jan/19) 

Outdoor Education: 

Artesia’s “Rancho Roundup” Bulletin 
(Nov/27) 

“Classrooms Out-of-Doors” (Nov/15) 

College Has Outdoor Education 
Coordinator (Nov/27) 

“‘Nature Study in Our School Yard” 
(Nov/18) 

Riverside County’s Outdoor Education 
Program (Nov/20) 

San Joaquin County Schools’ Camp at 
La Honda (Nov/19) 

School Camping (Nov/21) 

SCICON Camp Built in Tulare 
(Nov/20) 

Statement by Justice Douglas 
(Nov/44) 

Tips for Teachers on Out-of-Doors 
(Nov/19) 

U.C. Nature Study Workshop 
(Nov/27) 

“Pakistan Is Different’”—Garford G. 
Gordon (Nov/36) 

Palmer, John H. (Jan/2) 

“Pay?, Now, What About”—John H. 
Bright (Dec/6) 

Peace Corps (Apr/19, Sept/51) 

“Pen Pals” Listing—Franklin Brown 
(Oct/17) 





Physical Fitness (October issue): 
Comparison with British Youth 
(Jan/17) 
California Youth Performance 
(Oct/52) 
“Fit for This World” (Oct/6) 
“Fit to Teach” (AASA Statement) 
(Oct/8) 
La Sierra High School Program 
(Oct/11) 
“P.E. at Juvenile Hall’ —Theodore N. 
Hasapes (Oct/13) 
Presidential Message (Oct/5) 
Statement by NEA-AASA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (Oct/9) 
“We Build Fitness at La Sierra” 
(Oct/11) 
Public Advisory Council on Education 
(Jan/19) 
Schools Week (Mar/18) 
—— Relations—‘‘Good Works, Publicly 
Appreciated” (Dec/11) 
Publications List (Sept/29) 
Putnam, Rex (Feb/31) 
Readership Survey (Feb/44) 
“Recreation Is In! When School Is Out. . .” 
—Ted Gordon (May/10) 
Retirement: 
ARCOSS: 
Credit Study Committee Appointed 
(Feb/11) 
Letters Acknowledged (Feb/11) 
Out-of-State Credit “Opposed in 
Principle” by State Council 
(May/4) 
Rejection by Council (Jan/2) 
Responses to CTA Policy (May/22) 
California Legislation (Sept/21) 
Council Recommendations (Jan/45) 
Federal Taxes on Retirement Benefits 
(Feb/42) 
Ribicoff, Abraham (Jan/17, Nov/35) 
Richards, John Reese (Sept/50) 
Ripple, I. W. (Oct/2) 
Roemer, Mrs. Helen M. (Mar/17) 
Russell, Leland S. (Jan/19) 
Safety Education: 
“Be Safe, Not Sorry” (Sept/16) 
Kindergarten Traffic Safety Training 
(Apr/24) 
Salaries: 
California Legislation (Sept/21) 
Classification and Course Require- 
ments (Apr/32) 
CTA-SS Mediums (Jan/19) 
“Now, What About Pay?” (Dec/6) 
“Salaries?, What Should Be Done 
About” (Nov/6) 
State College Faculty Range (Apr/19) 
Saunders, Richard P. (Oct/3) 
“School, A Square Deal with a Round”’— 
Mario J. Ciampi (Mar/15) 
. Costs Increase Faster Than Cali- 
fornia’s Revenues’”—Daniel Luévano 
(Apr/11) 
Districts: 
“Large Districts Offer Professional 
Growth” (Mar/9) 
“School Districts for Tomorrow”’— 
Edgar L. Morphet (May/18) 
“Small Districts Offer a Better Way of 
Life’ —Cleo G. Adelsbach (Mar/8) 
School Entrance Age Study (Mar/17) 
Minimum Age (Nov/24) 
“Schoolhouse of the Future” (Mar/23) 
Science Teaching: 
“Science in Action” TV Program 
(Jan/14) 
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Special Science Methods Study 
(Jan/26, Nov/38) 

Suggested Aids (Apr/24, Sept/34) 

“Teaching Science by Television” 
(Jan/14) 


in a Changing Society” 
(May/14) 
(see also Outdoor Education) 

“Should Schools Remain Idle Three 
Months of the Year?’’—Helen S. Kerwin 
(Mar/13) 

SICEC Promotes Teaching of Conservation 
—Herbert D. Gwinn (Dec/18) 

“Social Studies Teachers?, What Will We 
Expect of’—Lloyd E. Bevans (Nov/14) 

Southern Section CTA: 

New Officers (Sept/2) 
Travel Plans (Feb/18, Oct/2) 

Special Education: 

“Exceptional Child, The” (Sept/14) 

Gifted Child Curricula (Apr/13) 

““Making the Most of Our Human 
Resources” (Sept/12) 

Retarded Child Activities—Robert H. 
Mathew (Apr/23) 

Work-Experience Program in Fresno 
(Jan/19) 

State Council of Education: 

ARCOSS (see Retirement) 

Distribution of Members (Jan/36) 

Educational TV Policy Statement 
(May/7/17) 

Governor Brown as Speaker (May/5) 

Higher Education Policy Statement 
(May/8) 

Retirement Recommendations 
(Jan/45) 

Retirements from (Jan/45) 

School Finance Proposals (Jan/2) 

Semi-Annual Meeting (Jan/2, May/4) 

Speakers (Jan/45) 

“Statewide Testing, CTA Takes a Position 
on” (Mar/5) 

“Stockton Teachers Express Opinions on 
Major Problems” (Mar/10) 

Student CTA: 

Dues Increase (Mar/42) 
Membership (Mar/17) 

Student Loans Available (Mar/29) 

Study Hall Supervision (Oct/22) 

“Subtracting and Dividing’ (curriculum) 
—Eugene H. Stivers (Apr/13) 

Summer Programs: 

Offerings for Teachers (Apr/29) 

Summer Music Programs (Mar/18) 

Summer Sessions and Workshops 
(Mar/19) 

Supervising Teachers, Rewards Sought for 
—Jack L. Nelson (Nov/31) 

Survey. How To Conduct a (Mar/11) 

Swett, John, Awards (Jan/38) 

Teacher Compensation: 

In-District Travel (Feb/27) 
Sick Pay (Feb/34) 
Substitute Pay Rate (Oct/31) 

Teacher Education: 

“Defending the Windmills” (Oct/18) 

“Teachers for the Middle School” 
(May/16) 

T.E.P.S. Pre-School Work Evaluation 
(Feb/8) 

U.C. Graduate Internship Programs 
(Oct/2) 

“Teacher Talk” —Donald W. Robinson 
(Jan/44, Feb/44, Mar/44, Apr/44, 
May/20) 

“Teaching as a Communications Art” 
(Apr/3) 


Teaching Devices: 

Blackboard Spinner (Apr/23) 
Science Demonstrators (Apr/24 
Sept/34) 

“Teaching Load Demands Study and 
Equalizing”—John H. Bright (Apr /12) 

os Science by Television”— 
Nicholas Lafkas (Jan/24) 

7 in a Changing Societ,”— 
Paul DeHart Hurd (May/14) 

Team Teaching (Nov/2) 

Television: 

(see Instructional Television, Educa- 
tional Television and Audio-Visual) 

Tenure: 

California Legislation (Sept/20) 
Contesting Dismissal (Apr/32) 
End of Tenure (May/27) 
Leave of Absence (Apr/30) 
Part-Time Employment (Sept/24) 
Probationary Years (Oct/22) 
Riverside Teachers Debate Tenure 
(Mar/35) 
Small Districts (Sept/31) 
Specialist Tenure (Jan/26, Sept/24) 
Transfer and Seniority (Sept/24) 
“Tips for Teachers’. (Apr/23, Sept/32, 
Oct/38, Nov/19, Dec/24) 

Break at Noon, A (Oct/38) 

First Graders’ Research (Sept/34) 

For the Substitute (Sept/32) 

“Friday Folder” Reports (Oct/38) 

Learning Through Play-Acting 
(Sept/34) 

Moving to High School (Nov/28) 

Netball Promoted (Oct/38) 

Safety Patrol (Apr/23) 

Student Loan Fund (Oct/38) 

Using Phone (in Kindergarten) 
(Sept/33) 

Travel: 

Books ‘For the Travel- Minded” 
(Jan/31) 

Central Coast Section Tour 
(Mar/20, Nov/3) 

CTA-SS Travel Plans (Feb/18) 

“Greener Pastures” (Jan/24) 

“Japan Was Our Host” (Feb/19) 

Many Tours Suggested by Journal 
Ads (Mar/20) 

NEA Area Studies (Mar/20) 

Travel Plans Outlined (Mar/20) 

“TV at Anaheim”—Robert E. Shanks 
(Jan/6) 

“Training for Nuclear Survival, Teachers 
Must Share Responsibility in’ —JWM 
(Mar/23) 

University of the Pacific: 

Awards Honorary Doctorate to Arthur 
Corey (Feb/11) 

Opens Inter-American Studies 
(Feb/11) 

“Wake Up or Blow Up”—Katherine C. 
Beatie (Sept/17) 

Webb, Harold V. (Mar/17) 

“We Build Fitness at La Sierra’”— 
Stan LeProtti (Oct/11) 

“‘We Had No Idea” (NEA Supplement) 
(Oct/23) 

“What I’d Like to Know Is. . .”—Harry A 
Fosdick (Jan/26, Feb/27, Apr/30, 
May/27, Sept/24, Oct/22, Nov/23) 

“What Should Be Done About Salaries?”— 
Kenneth R. Brown (Nov/6) 

“What’s New?’—Donald W. Robinson 
(Mar/16) 

“Whirlwinds of Tempestuous Fire” — 
Edward F. Dolder (Dec/16) 
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“Wh. Teacher?” TV Series (Feb/3, 
Oci 16) 
Willi:, Benjamin C. (Apr/20, Nov/3) 
Working Conditions: 
Booklet by CEEB (Mar/18) 
‘alifornia Legislation (Sept/21) 
Does the Size of a School District Af- 
fect Teachers’ Working Conditions? 
“Large Districts Offer Profes- 
sional Growth” (Mar/9) 
“Small Districts Offer a Better 
Way of Life” (Mar/8) 
Duty Overload (Apr/32) 
“Editorial Postscript” (Mar/44) 
Five Hours with No Break (Sept/24) 
“New Teachers for a New Age” 
(Apr/9) 
Noon Supervision Program (Oct/38) 
“Self-Contained Classroom, The Myth 
of the” (Nov/22) 
“Square Deal with a Round School, A”’ 
(Mar/15) 
Stockton Teachers Express Opinions 
on Major Problems (Mar/10) 
Teaching Load (Apr/12) 
“What’s New?” (Mar/16) 
“Will It Be the Front Door—or the 
Back Door?’”—Kenneth R. Brown 
(Mar/6) 


AUTHORS 


Ackerman, Cal (May/28) 
Adelsbach, Cleo (Mar/8) 
Alberts, Cecil D. (Apr/23) 
Barton, William (Sept/20) 
Bassett, Frank (Jan/11) 
Beatie, Katherine C. (Sept/17) 
Belknap, Robert (Oct/18) 
Benedetti, Eugene (Dec/20) 
Bevans, Lloyd E. (Nov/14) 
Biehler, Robert F. (May/40) 
Bohan, Felix (Apr/24) 
Branson, Mrs. Helen K. (Sept/41) 
Bright, John H. (Apr/12, Dec/6) 
Brizzolara, Carl (Nov /28) 
Brower, David (Dec/12) 
Brown, Franklin (Oct/17) 
Brown, Honor D. (Sept/33) 
Brown, Kenneth R. (Jan/29, Mar/6, 
Oct/40, Nov/6/40/41) 
Burroughs, Frank (Jan/28) 
Carnine, Mrs. Kathryn (Nov/25) 
Carpenter, C. C. (Mar/8) 
Carter, Mrs. Sarah (Sept/1, Oct/4, 
Nov/1, Dec/1) 
Caswell, Donald F. (Oct/15) 
Ciampi, Mario J. (Mar/15) 
Clark, Miriam S. (Nov/21) 
Clark, Stephen C. (Jan/30, May/37) 
Corey, Arthur F. (Jan/5, Feb/5, Mar/5/42. 
Apr/5, May/9, Sept/5, Nov/5, Dec/5) 
Dolder, Edward F. (Dec/16) 
Douglas, William O. (Nov/44) 
Eales, John R. (Sept/16) 
Engle, Clair (Feb/4) 
Ensign, Johnette (Apr/24, Sept/34) 
Ferguson. Grant H. (Nov/18) 
osdick, Harry A. (Jan/26, Feb/27, 
Apr/30, May/27, Sept/24, Oct/22, 
Nov/23) 
er, Mrs. Nancy (Nov/22) 
Melvin (Mav/25) 
ordon, Garford G. (Mar/7/40, Nov/36) 
‘on, Ted (May/10/36) 
uid, Barbara (Dec/24) 
in, John Curtis (Feb/28) 
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Grace, Harry A. (Apr/3) 
Graves, Myrna L. (Apr/34) 
Greenwood, David (Mar/42) 
Guthmann, Herbert J. (Nov/32) 
Gwinn, Herbert D. (Dec/18) 
Hamilton, Charles (Nov/13) 
Harps, Mrs. Harry (Oct/38) 
Harris, Jean (Feb/41) 
Hasapes, Theodore N. (Oct/13) 
Haynes, Henry F. (Apr/23) 
Hile, Frederic W. (Oct/40) 
Hofflund, Ethel (Feb/9) 
Holloway, Heber H. (Feb/7) 
Holmgren, Rod (Dec/11) 
Hurd, Paul DeH. (May/14) 
Johns, Liza (Sept/32) 
Kaiser, Louis (Oct/38) 
Kennedy, President John F. 
(Apr/6, Oct/5) 
Kerwin, Helen S. (Mar/13) 
Kingsley, William (Jan/10) 
Klumb, John J. (Nov/15) 
Kravetz, Nathan (Jan/29/30, Sept/44) 
Kuchel, Thomas H. (Feb/4) 
Lacky, Dale (Oct/38) 
Lafkas, Nicholas (Jan/14) 
Lambert, Ronald M. (Sept/18) 
LeProtti, Stan (Oct/11) 
Levenson, Stanley (Oct/46) 
Livingston, Bill (Nov/11) 
Luévano, Daniel (Apr/11) 
MacMitchell, T. Leslie (Feb/16) 
Magnuson, Henry (May/25) 
Mahaffey, Marcia (Sept/34) 
Maher, Janet B. (Jan/39) 
Mathew, Robert H. (Apr/23) 
Maver, Frederick (May/29) 
McKay, Robert E. (Mar/12, Dec/8) 
McKenney, J. Wilson (Jan/2/13/44, 


Feb/22/44, Mar/11/23/44, Apr/6/22/44, 


May/44, Sept/7/39/52, Oct/52, Nov /44, 
Dec/36) 

MeMutrrin, Sterling M. (Oct/14) 

Miller, Marshall B. (May/16) 

Morphet, Edgar L. (May/18) 

Murphy, Maribeth (Dec/24) 

Myres, John W. (Apr/23) 

Nakamura, Yoshio (Sept/32) 

Nelson, Jack L. (Nov/31) 

Ott, William (Nov/28) 

Patton, H. Barret (Nov/40) 

Peterson, Gordon E. (Jan/26, Nov/38) 

Peterson, Ralph (Nov/28) 

Polos, Nicholas C. (Dec/22) 

Press, Billie K. (Feb/14) 

Rafferty, Max (Oct/35) 

Rees, Robert M. (Apr/21) 

Ribicoff, Abraham (Nov/35) 

Ritter, Ed (Nov/20) 

Robinson, Donald W. (Jan/31/44, 
Feb/38/44, Mar/16/42/44, Apr/9/44, 
May/20, Sept/12, Oct/40/42, Nov/40. 
Dec/28) 

Robinson, Velma (Feb/19) 

Rowen, Milton S. (Feb/24) 

Severson, John (Nov/24) 

Shanks, Robert E. (Jan/6) 

Smith, Andrea J. (Dec/24) 

Staley, Edwin J. (Oct/6) 

Stevens, Dale R. (Sept/32) 

Stivers, Eugene (Apr/13) 

Striker, Blanche M. (Oct/38) 

Toewe, Vivian L. (Jan/24/32/33, 
Feb/35/39, Mar 27/39, Apr/33/35, 
May/34/36, Sept/45/46, Oct/32/43, 
Nov/39/41, Dec/27) 

Turano, Robert (Dec/24) 





Turpin, Dick (Dec/10) 

Unkel, Esther (Sept/19) 
Urlaub, John S. (Mar/32) 
Vencill, James K. (Apr/24) 
Waener, A. R. (Dec/24) 
Willenberg, Ernest P. (Sept/14) 
Williamson, James (Mar/30) 
Wilson, Beth (Nov/27) 


FOR 
THE 
ASKING 


The extras that make teaching and learning interesting 
are often found in the special materials offered by your 
JOURNAL’s advertisers, Watch for them. You may save 
time by writing direct to advertisers, but the coupon 
below is convenient for ordering several items. 

24. Literature with information about the Mason 
Protected Fund Raising plans for schools and school 
groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

27. Pictorial Nature Map. 24” x 36° 5-color map 
of U.S.A. illustrated with the 50 state birds, trees, and 
flowers. Also includes information on national parks, 
fishes, mammals, amphibians and reptiles. (Standard Oil 
of California.) 

39. Catalog of achievement award emblems and 
medals for all school subjects and activities. Choice of 
over 260 titles. (Award Emblem Mfg. Co.) 

47. Teaching Aid Unit designed to aid in teaching 
reference skills. (Britannica, Jr.) 

49. Samples of decorative items for classroom ac- 


| tivities. Also includes catalog of colorful everyday and 


special occasion seals and other items. (Eureka Specialty 


| Printing Co.) 


54. Brochure on Find-It Phonics series. Self-instruc- 
tional tests, games, devices. (Primary Playhouse.) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 


Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 1961-62 only. 

Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


24. 27. 
47. 49. 
Name 
Subject 
School Name.......... 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys........... 


_..... California 


GRBs 
Available only in the 
United States of America. 











DRIEST conditions in 30 years accounted in part for the 
devastating fire which last month swept away hundreds of 
beautiful homes in an exclusive wooded suburb of Los An- 
geles. Average water supplies throughout the state are re- 
ported at about half of normal—and the “rainy season” had 
not yet started in mid-November. 


What does fire loss mean to the teacher? It emphasizes— 
dramatically, in the case of the Brentwood disaster—the need 
for teaching conservation. And although fire prevention is 
not a subject required in the Education Code, it is clearly 
implied, as Edward Dolder points out in his article on page 
16. 


Losses from fires cost the U.S. more than $1.5 billion last 
year, according to the National Fire Protection Association. 
“The worst year on record,” 1960, showed a toll of 11,350 
lives lost. Failure to provide adequate escape arrangements 
accounted for most of the fire deaths. More than half of 
the deaths were people trapped in their own homes; a 
third were child victims, left alone and unattended when fire 
struck. 


Fire losses in public schools declined, probably due to 
newer fireproof construction and required student drill prac- 
tices. But damage to college buildings rose sharply, a sta- 
tistical oddity which remains unexplained. 


Forest fire losses last year added up to a little less than 
$13 million relatively a small part of the value that went up 
in smoke. But, as David Brower so forcefully points out in 
his plea for preservation of wilderness areas on page 12, 
losses to future generations may not be calculated in dollars 
alone. 


The Ansel Adams photograph on our cover, provided by 
the Sierra Club, should be clipped and posted in every class- 
room in California—as a reminder that conservation concerns 
all who care about tomorrow. For teachers do care about 
tomorrow. They know about the span of time which lies be- 
tween the emerging leaves of new growth and the destructive 
black scars. And they know we can’t afford to waste the years 
in prodigality. 


YEAR 1961 ends without major triumphs for the teachers of 
California. But as Bob McKay suggests in his summary of 
CTA annual reports on page 8, there has been significant 
growth of professionalization and a very creditable effort to 
protect the rights of teachers throughout the state. Without 
the organized strength of teachers in CTA, these gains for 
education could not have been recorded. 
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It is a popular pastime, usually on New Year's Day, to look 
back on the achievements and events of the past year and 
note their historical perspective. I shall jump the noise. 
makers just a bit by looking back at a few California trends, 


Often critical examination of public education started 
prior to 1961 but found expression this year, in combination 
with other forces, in major efforts to legislate curriculum. 
Much was left unsettled in the Legislature’s final draft of the 
teachers’ credential bill, which became emasculated in the 
same critical climate. 

Accreditation came closer to broad realization, with plans 
drawn for early 1962 consolidation of Western College Asso- 
ciation and California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators efforts to judge and standardize high schools 
and colleges. 


The Master Plan for Higher Education laid its founda- 
tions this year. Tremendous potential growth of the state's 
college system, with new pressures to maintain standards 
commensurate with national responsibilities, made the Plan 
necessary. That wise and far-sighted educators and legisla- 
tors built a plan to provide adequately for the future of 
higher education will reflect great credit to the state. 


NATIONALLY, major educational events for 1961 seemed 
to mark mileposts rather than to clock the finish line. Ben 
Brodinsky of Arthur Croft Publications is having a hard time 
filling out his list of ten events, which he prepares every yeat. 
Early in November he had listed six; he may have to settle 
for transitional trends to complete his review: 


1. President Kennedy’s plan for the first sweeping federal 
support measure for the schools was defeated in Congress. 


2. Sterling McMurrin was named the new U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and the reorganized and rapidly growing 
office moved under a new roof in Washington. 


3. Atlanta, Dallas, and Memphis desegregated their 
schools peacefully—but the separation of races remained 
untouched in three southern states. 


4. New York State Legislature ousted the Board of Educa- 
tion in New York City. 


5. Congress established the Peace Corps and the first con- 
tingents of young “know-how ambassadors” arrived at their 
posts in under-developed countries. 


6. The National Education Association at its midsunimet 
convention took a strong position on segregation in the 
schools. 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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exact premiums and estimated savings with the CTA-sponsored San Francisco—EX 7-3500 
California Casualty plan for teachers... the only automobile insurance =) Fresno—BA 2-8486 
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